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Nowall you 
need is ReNu. 


New ReNu® Multi-Purpose Solution 
from Bausch & Lomb is a major breakthrough 
in lens care. 

Instead of the old three-bottle routine to 
clean, disinfect and rinse your lenses—now all 
you need is ReNu. 

ReNu is proven effective for cleaning 
and disinfecting, yet it’s so gentle, you can use 
it to rinse your lenses and then put them 
right back in your eyes. You can even use it 
to dissolve ReNu Effervescent Tablets for 
weekly cleaning. 

Bausch & Lomb has extensively tested the 
ReNu formula, and it is being recommended 
by more and more Eye-Care Professionals. 

Ask your Eye-Care Professional about 
new ReNu. 


ReNu makes caring for contacts easier than ever. 


Bausch & Lomb and ReNu are trademarks of Bausch & Lomb Incorporated © 1989 Bausch & Lomb Incorporated. All Rights Reserved Worldwide 











We call this a spade. 


As muchas AT&T would like you 
to believe more and more people are 
coming back to them, theyre not. 

In fact, since 1983, AT&T's market 
share dropped from 91% to under 75%. 

And no matter what they say, 
AT&TS rates are still higher than 
anyone else’s. Up to 37% higher, in 
comparison to SPRINT PLUS* In fact, 


1889 US Sprint ¢ unications Company 


Base 


US Sprint* guarantees you'll save a When AT&T says theyre the right 


minimum of 24% versus AT&T dur choice, maybe theyre thinking of a 
ing evening hours* And get similar time when there was no choice. 
savings on WATS, 800, FONCARD Those times have changed. 
and Dial 1 services. 1-800-877-2000. 


Maybe those are a few of the rea 
sons why 2.3 million more people have 
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switched to Sprint already this year. : pT LELt, 
So let’ call a spade,a spade. Talk With The Best: 
rf f ed trader Sprint Com stior many Limited Partnership 


ed Partnership. © US Sprint i 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINI 


COVER: 16 
Mr. Consensus— 

how George Bush 
performs as President 

A careful, pragmatic politician, he 
seeks opinions, relies on advisers and 
likes to split the difference on difficult 
choices. An inside look at how this 
White House operates. » The hostages 
are still a long way from home, but the 
bazaar is open. » Do guns save more 
lives than they lose? The National Rifle 
Association says so. See NATION. 
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WORLD: Nationalist fervor sweeps the Baltic states 28 


The republics of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania push for ever greater and ever faster reforms. 
> Central America’s leaders tell the contras to disband, but will they go? 








BUSINESS: The bulls of summer are setting records 46 
Yet woozy Wall Streeters are asking, Can a crash happen again? Is this boom any different from 
the last one? Despite such fears, investors have been looking on the economy’s bright side. 
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LAW: Taking aim at 
fedoras and 
pinstripes 

Designed to go after 
mobsters, the catchall federal 
RICO law is being used to 
track down racketeers from 
Main Street to Wall Street. 
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LIVING: Zoogoers are heeding the call 50 
of the wild and finding that today’s 
menagerie is a cageless wonderland 

Here is a Himalayan highland full of red pandas, there a tropical 
jungle where it rains indoors eleven times a day. As American 
Z00s are renovated and redesigned—at a cost of more than a billion 


CINEMA: Dreaming 
the Viet Nam 
nightmare again 
Based on a real-life incident, 
Brian De Palma’s Casualties 
of War, starring Sean Penn 
and Michael J. Fox, performs 
a gritty diagnostic test on the 


dollars since 1980—hosts of once jaded visitors, some even without 
children, are flooding through the gates. Inside they find education, 


entertainment and an urgent mission, national conscience. 
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INTERVIEW: 
Adviser to the 
lonely hearted 

Ann Landers patiently gives 
guidance to her millions of 
readers on everything from 
marriage and life to toilet 


paper. 


MUSIC: Working 
weird wonders on 
old Irish airs 

Full of spunk and sass, the 
Pogues, a loud and 
adventurous punk band, are 
electrifying folk music witha 
heady lash of hard rock. 
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EDUCATION: The 
search for 

minorities 

Colleges come courting, but 

high prices, poor preparation, 4 
cultural barriers and a 
resurgence of campus bigotry 
keep minorities, especially 
blacks and Hispanics, away. 


BOOKS: Tom 
Clancy looks 
beyond best sellers 
His thrillers—of which the 
latest, Clear and Present 
Danger, is out this week—have 
made him the military's 
minstrel. Now the ex- 
insurance man longs to live the 
life he writes about. 
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Letters 


DOCTORS AND PATIENTS 








“| doubt that compassion, understanding and desire 
to help can be taught in medical school.” 


Most of the physicians quoted in your | 
story on the doctor-patient relationship 
(LIVING, July 31] seem to believe the root 
of the problem is the public’s unrealistic 
expectations. They are wrong. The great 
majority of patients merely want us to be 
sympathetic, responsive and informative 
and to do our conscientious best to care 
for them at the level of current medical 
capability. We owe them no less 

Mark Cannon, M.D 
New York City 


I doubt that compassion, understand- 
ing and desire to help can be taught in 
medical school. These are qualities one 
acquires long before becoming a doctor 
and are the prime factors motivating one 
to pursue a career in medicine 

Vincent J. Menna, M.D. 
Doylestown, Pa 


When we were beginning our intern- 
ships this year, the marketing director of 
our hospital bluntly told us that the care 
we provide is the product the hospital has 
to sell and that the patients are consum- 
ers. Fortunately, we decided to ignore that 
description, believing we are physicians 
and our patients are people who are in 
need of our help 

David Ryan Marks, M.D. 
Los Angeles 


Whose responsibility is it to maintain 

a healthy body day to day? Patients often 

expect doctors to perform miracles that 

will reverse the long-term effects of poor 

diet and exercise habits, smoking, drink- 

ing and failing to take the initiative in 
managing stress 

Mary Robinson 

Kingston, N.Y 


After 32 years as a physician, I have 
discovered that while I used to be a doctor 
and take care of patients, | am now a 
health-care provider and take care of po- 
tential adversaries. It is a sad state for 
both parties. 

Rudi Kirschner, M.D. 
Phoenix 








Making Stealth Disappear 


Ata cost of half a billion dollars each, 
the B-2 Stealth bomber must be a lot more 
than “virtually” undetectable by an ene- 
my’s radar [| NATION, July 31]. It must be 
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Image vs. Reality 





nothing less than 100% invisible. Mega- 

bucks for something that doesn’t quite do 

what it’s supposed to is a huge minus for 
the national wallet 

Michael G. Driver 

San Francisco 


There is only one way to make sure 
that the B-2 Stealth bomber can remain 
totally invisible to the Soviets at an ac- 
ceptable cost to the U.S. taxpayer: cancel 
this program—now! 

Paul Dunn 
New York City 


Congressional critics condemn the 
Stealth bomber as too expensive. What 
are they considering as a cheaper alterna- 
tive—disposable bombers with throw- 
away flight crews? In the final analysis, 
the most economical weapon is the one 
that is so clearly superior that it will never 
have to be used 

Charles H. Moore 
Laramie, Wyo 


Burning Issues 


In his piece “In Praise of Censure,” 
Garry Wills argues that liberals can sup- 
port the right to express dissonant politi- 
cal beliefs without being viewed as ap- 
proving of them [ESSAY. July 31]. But 
there is no certainty that anyone can ac- 
complish this. It is impossible, for exam- 
ple. for politicians to back the Supreme 


Court decision on the right to set fire to 

the flag without being portrayed as sym- 
pathetic to flag burning 

Richard E. Vatz 

Towson, Md 


As Wills so ably points out, the First 
Amendment was adopted to safeguard 
the unrestricted discussion of ideas. Cen- 
sorship lies not in the establishment of 
laws, rules and regulations that some may 
find objectionable but in the suppression 
of free and open expression 

Mark R. Brown 
Towa City, lowa 


Nicaragua's Despair 


There is one explanation for the mis- 
ery and suffering of the people of Nicara- 
gua [WORLD, July 24]: the U.S.’s unjust 
intervention in the economy and politics 
of Nicaragua, beginning in the past centu- 
ry and continuing to this day. 

Susan Smith 


Rockford, Ill 


It has never been the intent of the 
Sandinistas to allow full political and eco- 
nomic freedom for Nicaraguans. For any 
positive changes to occur, the Sandinistas 
must be subjected to persistent pressure 
and vociferous disapproval. I pray that 
those in the U.S, Congress who make ex- 
cuses for this oppressive Communist re- 
gime have not sealed the fate of the unfor- 
tunate Nicaraguan people. 

Linda Jean Whittington 
Brookhaven, Pa 


Japan and the Environment 


It is high time that the world focus 
on Japan’s lack of international envi- 
ronmental conscience, as reported in your 
article “Putting the Heat on Japan” [EN- 
VIRONMENT, July 10]. But a real change 
in Japanese attitudes toward conservation 

| outside its borders depends on the devel- 
opment of a strong grass-roots voice and 
support for ecology within the country. 
Otherwise, the government will continue 
to resist outside pressures. 

Yuri Kusuda 


Bethesda, Md 


I am from Sarawak, Malaysia, and 
read with outrage and sorrow the report 
| on Japanese logging activities in my na- 
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IF BMW IS THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE, 
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These days, it seems that nearly every luxury automaker has some sort of catchy slogan. TheyTe 
all quite impressive. And yet, if Mercedes-Benz is engineered like no other car in the world, and 
Lincoln is really what a luxury car should be, how can BMW be the ultimate driving machine? Or 
Saabs be the most intelligent cars ever built? 

Before you try to unravel all of these promises and claims, there’s one more wed like you to 
consider. A claim that’s considerably more meaningful than all the others. And one that Acura has 
been able to make every year since it was introduced: number one in customer satisfaction. 

For the third consecutive year, Acura owners have put their automobiles at the top of the list 


THE MOST SATISFYING GAR ON T 








in the prestigious J.D. Power and Associates Customer Satisfaction Index survey."* Which means 
that people who own an Acura are happier with the quality of their cars and the dealers who sell 
and service them than the owners of any other car, import or domestic, at any other price. 

When you put your customers ahead of everything else, they do the same for you. Acura isn’t 
just the most satisfying car in America; it’s also the number = selling luxury import in America. 

And those are the most eloquent statements we can make. 

Call 1-800-TO-ACURA for mor information about the Acura AC U RA 
Legend and Integra and the name of the dealer nearest you. Precision crafted performance. 
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send out all those application fees. 

The Official Software for GMAT Review. 
This is the only official software version 
of the GMAT review book. Run sample 
tests and see your score immediately 
Find out why your answers are right or 
wrong. Software package includes a copy 
of the GMAT review book and is available 
for the IBM PC, PS/2 and compatibles 


Pick up the books at your bookstore 
or order by mail. The software is only 
available by mail. Fora free 
brochure call (609) 771-7243 


One 


The Graduate Management Admission 
Council sponsors a series of publications 
to prepare you for an MBA program 

The Official Guide for GMAT Review. 
This is the one review for the Graduate 
Management Admission Test prepared 
by the people who develop and admin 
ister the test— ETS. And it’s the only 
review that gives you 580 actual — not 
simulated — test questions 

The Official Guide to MBA Programs. 
Here are the key facts on more than 


500 B-schools. Read this before you 
MUSIC OF THE AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 






JAC ™ Graduate Management Admission Council 


\ 
“With THE NEW YORK CHORAL SOCIETY and THE ROBERT DE CORMIER SINGERS ~ 


mericans have always valued freedom. And our pursuit of liberty has always had a musical 
accompaniment. 

Songs of Liberty, featuring the acclaimed New York Choral Society and the Robert De 

Cormier Singers, is a rousing reminder of our country’s remarkable heritage. With its panorama of 

voices and a wide variety of instrumental accompaniment—from solo harmonica to brass band to 

full string orchestra—this magnificent collection of 47 songs captures the musical essence of 
the American experience. 


Meee CONTENTS & - rzTe 


SWEET LAND OF LIBERTY: America * You're a Grand Old Flag + Give Me Your Tired, Your Poor + Columbia, the Ger of the Ocean + This Land Is 
Your Land + The Star-Spangled Banner * America the tiful + THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION: Yankee Doodle + Chester + Johnny Has Gone for a 
Soldier « America (Billings) * The Liberty Song + Soldier, Soldier, Won't You Marry Me? « Mad Anthony Wayne + SPIRITBALS: Amazing Grace + 
He's Got the Whole in His Hands + 1 Wish | Knew How It Would Feel to Be Free + Beautiful River The Promised Land + 0 Freedom + 
We Shall Overcome + THE CIVIL WAR The Battle Cry of Freedom + The Bonnie Blue Flag + Tenting on the Old Camp Ground + When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home + Who Shall Rule This American Nation + Dixie * We Are Coming, Father Abraham + Battle Hymn of the Republic + 
THE GREAT WORLD Sousa Medley: El Capitan/The Stars and Stripes Forever * Over There + The Sinking of the Reuben James + Praise the 
Lord and Pass the Ammunition « When the Lights Go On Again + Goodbye Broadway, Hello France! « Service Mediey: The Caissons Go Rolling 
Along/Anchors Aweigh’The U.S. Air Force /Marine Corps Hymn * THE MELTING POT AND THE PUSH WEST: When ! First Came to This Land + 
Uncle Sam's Farm + I've Been Working on the Railroad + Simple Gifts * Home on the Range + Lift Every Voice and Sing + God Bless America 


Digitally recorded. DDO 
Two compact discs (61-7634) $25.95 Two cassettes (51-7633) $22.95 


To order by phone (credit-card orders only) call: 
1-800-233-1066, 
Monday through Friday, 8 A.M. to 5 p.m., Eastern Time. 


To order by mail, send your check, money order or major credit-card information with your signature to Book-of-the-Month 
Records, Camp Hill, PA 17012-0001. Please include the item number(s) of the recordings you want, plus a shipping and han- 
dling charge of $1.75 for the first set and 60¢ for each additional set, and sales tax if you live in NY or PA. Also, indicate the 
code number found in the lower right-hand corner of this ad on your order. RC-773-0-3/9-55 
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tive land. An aerial view of Borneo used to 
reveal seemingly endless stretches of 
green jungles and brown, meandering riv- 
ers. Now there are vast, empty tracts de- 
nuded of trees. I wasn’t aware that much 
of the Malaysian lumber is used for mak- 
ing throwaway forms in construction 
work, Can‘t Japan come up with a man- 
made substitute? That nation must be 
compelled to act more responsibly. 
Rose Wong-Mac Michael 
Bradenton, Fla 





Killer Cats 

It is a sad fact of life that the big fish 
eat the little ones. The study estimating 
that Britain’s 5 million house cats kill 
wildlife at a rate of 70 million birds and 
animals a year was interesting, but I 
thought the researchers came down a bit 
hard on feline pets [ENVIRONMENT, July 
31]. Cat owners were right in seeming 
“quite unperturbed” by the casualty fig- 
ures. Wouldn't you rather have fewer 

sparrows than a lot more rats and mice? 
Nancy Forney 
Worton, Md. 





We live in a rural area, and I wish cats 
would take up hunting the rabbits who are 
destroying the cabbage. Let the scientists 


| find something else to worry about. 


Mary Lazor 
Clinton, Mich 


Would people say “Naughty tiger!” 
when the big cat kills and eats its prey? Of 
course not. Then why criticize domestic 
cats for doing the same? It’s their nature 
to hunt. The instinct is unalterable 

Rick Pettey 


Wauwatosa, Wis 


The Michigan Audubon Society has 
suggested that we keep our cats in at night 
and bell them whenever they go out 
These simple ideas would give wildlife a 
fighting chance 

Marcia Lipps 
Muskegon, Mich 
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Doing Their 

e 
Primal Thing 
When it comes to orgies, these 
crabs have no peers 





BY MICHAEL RILEY 


s darkness tenderly drapes itself over 

Delaware Bay, a soft breeze breaks 
the lingering heat of a blistering summer 
day. 

Clack-clack-clack. 

At first, you hear only a rhythmic 
clattering, like conch shells clicking in the 
gentle surf. 

Clack-clack. 





A 13-month-old boy seems bewildered by his catch 


“He climbs up on her back, holds 
on to her tail, puts his claws 
under her shell and just mates.” 











piscence. American entrepreneurs profit 
from it. Biologists study it, and schoolchil- 
dren puzzle over it. Oblivious, the crabs 
just do their primal thing. 

With the full-moon tides each May 
and June, tens of thousands of crabs 
swarm ashore like magic. Skittering shad- 








ows the size of an elephant’s hoof, they | 


mingle in piles along the water’s edge. 


The sandy shoreline becomes the site of a | 


vast, squabbling, tumultuous crab orgy. 





But if you crouch low near the water’s 
edge, you can see in the shallows of the 
high tide an awesome spectacle that has 
been recurring since before Tyrannosau- 
rus rex roamed the earth: the mating 
dance of the horseshoe crab, one of na- 
ture’s ugliest and kinkiest creatures. 

Their annual spawning is a sight so 
bizarre that it draws voyeurs from distant 
lands to the sandy shores some twelve 
miles northwest of Cape May, N.J. Lug- 
ging cameras, British journalists fly here 
to film the fecund scene. Japanese scien- 
tists gawk at the colossal display of concu- 


Before hitting the beach, some lucky 
crabs, whose tough, circular shells conjure 
images of tiny oceangoing Darth Vaders, 
pair up, with the smaller male crabs locking 
themselves atop the females’ spiny shells 
with special pincers. For many less fortu- 
nate males, who vastly outnumber the fe- 
males, the frenzy is more like a wretched 
high school dance: they form a stag line on 
the beach. Then, when a female, bearing a 
suitor on her back, wallows up and begins 
to burrow in the sand where she will lay 
about 4,000 eggs, as many as 15 lusty males 
struggle in the waves to pile on. All the 
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males, their long spiny tails wiggling like 
primeval Excaliburs, try to milt (scientific 
politesse for fertilize) her eggs and so con- 
tinue their brutish lineage for another 
200,000 millenniums. 

“It’s real prehistoric,” says Fordham 
University biologist Mark Botton, a New 
York Giants cap perched on his curly 
black hair, as he ambles down the beach 
just feet from the frenzy. “We call it a ran- 
dom-collision process,” he says, describ- 
ing the orgiastic mating ritual of the 
world’s largest population of horseshoe 
crabs. “It’s just like billiard balls.” 

Swatting at a bug on his neck, Botton, 
who has studied the crab for twelve years, 
climbs the steps to a shoreline lab, where 
he is running an experiment to create 
horseshoe-crab babies in petri dishes. Di- 
recting a visitor to a microscope, he points 
out a wiggling, green horseshoe-crab em- 
bryo about the size of a large pinhead. 
“The little ones are cute,” he concedes. 
But the parents? “When they get this big,” 
he says, “it's just difficult to get emotional- 
ly attached.” 

Which is a biologist’s way of saying 
horseshoe crabs are repulsive. The scien- 
tific name, Limulus polyphemus, \oosely 
translates as “slant-eyed Cyclops.” But 


| horseshoe crabs are not really crabs at all. 


They are arthropods, distant relatives of 
scorpions and spiders. 


D elaware Bay's prime breeding beach- 
es are also a burial ground. Thou- 
sands of the crabs lie dead, overturned by 
breaking waves, their hollow shells litter- 
ing the sand like the discarded helmets of 


| a defeated German battalion. Just yards 


away, oblivious to the noxious stench of 
rotting crabs, migratory shorebirds feast 


| on exposed crab eggs, consuming about 


100 tons in just a few weeks 

On a recent sunny morning, plucky 
Alison Akke, 15 months old and dressed in 
a dainty blue sundress, is lugging two 
horseshoe crabs by their spiny tails toward 
the water. Nearby, her mother Emma, 35, 
peers at one until it wriggles and then gin- 


gerly hauls it away. She and her daughter 


line up the crabs, side by side, along the 
beach just above the incoming tide. Besides 
saving some crabs, they have also tidied 
the sand, once littered with topsy-turvy an- 
imals. Quips Alison’s mom: “Instead of 
mowing my grass, I come out here and 
clear my beach.” 

Theresa Tierney, sweating from her 
early-morning walk on the beach, careful- 
ly treads past the mating crabs. Each 
summer Tierney and her family trade the 
Philadelphia heat for a bay-front seat at 
crab-mating time. As a live crab trundles 
by her feet, she snatches it up by its spiny 
tail to reveal an underbelly of writhing 
legs and pulsing book gills. Despite years 
of such intimate contact with the crabs, 
she is still unable to unlock one vital se- 
cret. Murmurs a slightly embarrassed 
Tierney: “I can’t even tell what sex it is.” 
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American Scene 





Her husband Matt and son Matthew, 8, 
could not care less about a crab’s sex. 
With a devilish grin, Matthew places a 
roll of firecrackers under a hollow crab 


| shell and steps away as his father lights 


the fuse. Ka-boom! That’s one way to 
clear the beach. 

Fireworks aside, the horseshoe crab, 
like the cockroach, seems designed to sur- 
vive a nuclear holocaust. Some have with- 
stood a month without food; others have 


| weathered boat propellers and bullet 


wounds. 

Dave Welsh knows. He’s down at 
Reed’s Beach, fishing with his father. For 
the umpteenth time since he worked these 
waters as a boy, Welsh, now 42, curses 
and starts reeling in his line. Nothing bit- 
ing today except the horseshoe crab. Agi- 
tated, he untangles one from his line and 
tosses it back. He has few kind words for 
the crabs; the fact is, he finds inanimate 
objects more provocative. “Each year, you 
see ten or 20 articles about the crabs, but 
you never see any about the sandbars,” he 
bellyaches, pointing to the tidal flats 
along the bay’s eastern shore. “The sand- 
bars are more interesting.” 


ot really. But what does one do witha 
horseshoe crab? Plenty, it turns out 
Indians once used their tails for spear- 
heads, and farmers have ground up the 
crabs for fertilizer and for hog and chick- 
en feed. Some locals varnish dead ones for 
knickknacks, and others chop them up for 
eel bait 
Jim Finn makes money from the 
crabs. He runs a small company that con- 
verts the crabs’ blood into the limulus 
amoebocyte-lysate test used to detect con- 
tamination in drugs and other medical 
products. Each year Finn pays college stu- 
dents to collect crabs and siphon their rich 
blue blood, which possesses remarkable 
clotting properties. After donating their 
blood, the crabs, no worse for the wear, are 
tagged and tossed back into the bay 
Late one afternoon, as the spawning 
crabs are returning to the water, Zack 
Gandy and a redheaded pal pace the 
beach, looking for late departers. Zack, a 
ten-year-old imp with a Mohawk haircut, 
sits in the sand poking ata live crab with a 
stick. “I like watching how they mate,” he 


| says, launching into a kid’s version of the 


birds and the bees on the beach. “He 
climbs up on her back, holds on to her tail, 
puts his claws under her shell and just 
mates. That’s all I know.” 

Sometimes the boys intervene. They 
comb the beach looking for a female, 
and once they find one, they pull an 
unattached male from the water and 
place him atop the female. Explains 
Zack: “If he goes off, just push him back 
on and say, ‘Mate!’ Then they'll do it.” 
Easy—but then it should be, after 200 


million years. td] 
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There's one news analysis program considered “can't miss” by Washington officials. 
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Fred Barnes, Morton Kondracke, Pat Buchanan and Jack Germond. 

They provide insightful, often prescient, political commentary on the most up-to- 
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So tune in to The McLaughlin Group. It’s comprehensive, contentious and... 


contagious. 
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Introducing the new Lotus 
spreadsheet is now bet 


Lotus1-23-63 


The arrival of the new Lotus” 1-2-3" 
Release 3 and Release 2.2 will come as good 
news to business. 

Because Release 3 and 2.2 are the two most 
powerful, versatile spreadsheets in the world. 

Which version of 
1-2-3 is right for you? 
Well, that depends on 
what hardware you're 
using and what require- 
ments you have. 

The new 1-2-3 
Release 3 is nothing 
short of a breakthrough in software technology. 

Its new, true three dimensional design 
lets you organize, analyze and navigate your 
way through spreadsheet applications with 
incredible speed, power and ease. 


Release 3's 3D design lets you work with multiple 
sheets and files simultaneously 








Other spreadsheets provide two axes for 
you to work with: rows (height) and columns 
(width). But Release 3 gives you a third axis 
(depth). So you can perform operations using 
any spreadsheet function through up to 256 
worksheets simultaneously. You can even 
have multiple files open in memory at once. 

With its PostScript* support for laser 
printers, Release 3 provides presentation 
quality output. It also offers a selection of 
advanced analytical graphics. Our HotView 
graph window lets you see a spreadsheet and 
arelated graph on-screen simultaneously while 
Quick Graph lets you graph in one step. You 
can even graph a 3D range. 

Release 3’s new database has relational 
capabilities and 255 sort keys for more in-depth 
querying and better organization. Its Data 
External command lets you bring data from 
external databases, like dBase III’ directly into 
your spreadsheet without 
leaving 1-2-3. 

For application 
developers who want to 
customize a wealth of 
applications from simple 
forms to complex turnkey 
systems, there’s the Lotus 
Add-In Tool Kit for Release 3. 

Release 3 is available for DOS or O0S/2° 
users and is designed to take full advantage of 
the 1 Mb memory and processor power that is 
standard on today’s 286 and 386-based PCs. 



















12-3. The worlds leading 
ter than ever before. 


Lotus 12:39 9 


Those of you who work on all types of PCs 
in a 640K DOS environment, read on. 

Because we designed the new Lotus 1-2-3 
Release 2.2 to maximize the memory in your 
PC. Release 2.2 provides extraordinary speed 
and presentation quality output. Its minimal 
recalc feature lets you handle data faster than 
ever before. And its file linking feature lets 
you easily manage larger worksheets. 

Release 2.2 also lets you create superior 


business graphics more easily than ever before. 


With Allways built into the product, you can 
shade, choose from different fonts, adjust 
heights and even combine text and graphics 
on the same page. Plus, with our “what you 
see is what you get” feature, you can preview 
before you print. 

And hundreds of add-in and companion 








products that have been developed for the 1-2-3 
you're using now will work with Release 2.2. 
So you can customize 1-2-3 anyway you need to. 

Of course, both Release 3 and 2.2 provide 
the highest compatibility with your present 
1-2-3 files, applications, 
macros, and equally impor- 
tant, they’re compatible =" SS == 
with each other. Both are 
available either for stand- 
alone use or for use on a 
network. And, since each 9 ">"> 
provides the same familiar 
1-2-3 menu and interface, 
along with such ease of use 
functions as learn, undo, and search and 
replace, you just start up 1-2-3 and go to work. 

It’s easy to upgrade to Lotus 1-2-3. 

Just use the attached Order Form/envelope 
to make your upgrade choice, and send it to 
Lotus. If you need additional information, 
call 1-800-TRADEUP* Ask for Ext.579. Or, 
if you're a first-time purchaser, contact your 
Lotus Authorized Reseller. 

Then you'll see firsthand how the new 
1-2-3 will help you think smarter. See things 
more clearly. And perform better than 
ever before. 


The New Lotus 1-2-3 


The spreadsheet of choice 


Release 2.2 offers 
presentation quality 
output and extra- 
ordinary speed 





suggests you ask your agent. 
I agents agree that even big 
insurance companies can get into 
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he man at the right may look 

like he’s only feeding a giraffe, 
but he’s actually lunching with a 
source. Acacia branches in hand, 
Los Angeles correspondent James 
Willwerth befriended Kito for this 
week’s Living story on the renais- 
sance of the American zoo. Over 
the course of eight weeks Will- 
werth petted a walrus in Tacoma, 
walked ankle deep in freezing 
snow in the company of several 
hundred penguins in San Diego 
and held (gingerly) a tarantula in 
Cincinnati. 

As he talked to the human be- 
ings who run the zoos, Willwerth 








AL ' 
Willwerth feeding Kito at the Los Angeles Zoo 





S he has visited the Tiger Tops re- 


= sort, in Nepal's Royal Chitwan 
* National Park, and game pre- 
* serves in East Africa as well as the 
penguin protectorates located on 
< the South Australian coast. “This 
8 assignment brought out both the 
conservationist and the kid in me,” 
he says 

His most memorable moment 
came when he strolled with the 
penguins at San Diego’s Sea 
World. The emperor and king pen- 
guins occasionally proved less than 
hospitable to their new compan- 
ion. Standing hip high, with beaks 
the size of small kitchen knives, 





was especially impressed by the 
dedication that curators feel to 
their quite modestly paid jobs. He 
was also drawn into the difficult is- 
sues of animal management. Says Willwerth: “Listening to 
complex discussions of gene pools, habitat destruction, medical 
problems, immersion landscapes and zoo politics is surprisingly 
compelling.” 

Willwerth became a lover of wildlife when he watched a 
Walt Disney film about South America’s big jungle cats at the 
local movie house in his hometown of Grand Rapids. Since then 


























TIME's service to its readers 
doesn't only include over 60 tt 
years of excellence in journalism 
and photography. It also entails 
ensuring that its readers receive 
the customer service they 
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“This assignment brought out 
the kid in me.” 


There's no substitute 
for Good Service 





call: | -800-54 I-l 000 


the penguins repeatedly tried to 
jab Willwerth’s legs. Fortunately, 
the Sea World curator managed to 
rescue TIME’s roving correspon- 
dent before any damage was done. As for feeding Kito, Will- 
werth cannot remember another source that ate quite so quick- 
ly. His only challenge remains how to list an acacia tree on his 


expense account 
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Mir. Consensus 


Cautious and personable, George Bush is a President who listens, 
leans heavily on advisers—and usually comes down in the middle 


BY MICHAEL DUFFY 


Ost evenings between 8 and 
10, George Bush excuses 
himself from the company of 
friends and family in order to 
be alone. As he has done for years, he re- 
treats to a private study, now on the sec- 
ond floor of the White House, to read and 
write cards and thank-you notes to 
friends, political allies and even perfect 
strangers. This ever growing list of corre- 
spondents has served Bush well in diffi- 
cult times, and may soon do so again, Last 
week the President added a new name to 
his address book: that of Iranian Presi- 
dent Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani. 

The two men are hardly likely to be- 
come pen pals. But as the U.S. Govern- 
ment once again searched for a way to 
free American hostages held in the Mid- 
dle East, Bush’s communications with 
Rafsanjani have moved from cautious 
feelers through intermediaries to more di- 
rect, leader-to-leader messages. Working 
closely with his top foreign policy advis- 
ers, the President personally authored 
several of the diplomatic notes sent to 
Iran through Swiss embassy channels. 

As his Administration explored this 
latest opening to Iran, Bush was at pains 
to steer clear of the mistakes that toppled 
Jimmy Carter's presidency and badly tar- 
nished Ronald Reagan's. While pointedly 
refusing to offer any quid pro quo, he 
stepped carefully back from Reagan's 
stated policy of never negotiating with 
terrorists. If the hostages come home, 
Bush hinted, he might consider releasing 
Iranian assets—principally undelivered 
weapons paid for in advance—that have 
been frozen by the U.S. since 1979. 
“Goodwill begets goodwill,” he said, quot- 
ing his own Inaugural Address. 

George Bush’s handling of the hos- 
tage crisis illustrates some of the main 
characteristics of his decision-making 
style: 
> He is a cautious, reactive President, 
whose first concern in a crisis is to avoid 
mistakes. 
> Bush cares deeply about a handful of 


core values—family, loyalty, service to 
country—but regards almost everything 
else as negotiable. 

> He searches out advice and prefers to 
choose among alternatives rather than 
devise his own solutions. “Have Half,” his 
childhood nickname, suits him: he still 
likes to split the difference. 

>» When persuasive leadership is re- 
quired, Bush instinctively reaches not for 
a TV camera but for a telephone, working 
his will among fellow heads of state and 
Washington insiders rather than through 
Reagan-like appeals to public opinion. 

> Guided by an inner clock that some- 
times frustrates his aides, Bush decides at 
his own speed and rarely looks back in 
doubt later. 

After seven months as President, Bush 
has emerged as a much more complex 
Commander in Chief than expected, a hy- 
brid of presidential personalities served 
and observed. Bush possesses Lyndon 
Johnson’s penchant for secrecy, without 
retributive sense of justice. He has Rich- 
ard Nixon’s feel for foreign policy, but so 
far lacks his mentor’s grip on grand strate- 
gy. He shares Jimmy Carter's fascination 
with the fine details of government, but 
understands better which pieces are most 
important. Bush says he learned from 
Reagan the importance of stubborn prin- 
ciple in politics, but he sees more clearly 
than Reagan the sweet reason of expedi- 
ent compromise. 

Bush’s cautious, calibrated style has 
made for largely surefooted policy. De- 
spite a sluggish first four months, the Pres- 
ident has launched initiatives on difficult 
issues—savings and loans, clean air, arms 
control—that he might have ducked. He 
has kept a Democratic Congress off bal- 
ance and has mollified the conservative 
wing of his own party. If he has hit no 
grand slams, neither has he committed 
any egregious errors. “I'm reasonably 
pleased where, at the end of six months, 
things are,” Bush told TIME. “I'm not re- 
laxed about it. I’m not in an everything's 
fine mode at all. But in terms of how the 
decisions are made, I’m very pleased with 
the way our team is operating.” 








His inherent prudence is now alloyed 
with what close friends and aides say is a 
noticeably more sober demeanor. The 
presidency has made Bush more circum- 
spect than the sometimes loopy, arm-flap- 
ping creature of the campaign trail. He 
assumed a grim visage throughout the 
first week of the hostage crisis, despite ef- 
forts by aides to play down the preoccupa- 
tion with Lebanon. Says an old friend: 
“The boyish enthusiasm is still there, but 
he’s more careful, more one day at a 
time.” Bush himself acknowledges as 
much: “Have I learned a lot? Sure. Do I 
think I'm maybe a little wiser from the 
way things are here? Yeah. Do I still have 
a lot to learn? Certainly.” 

Even when Bush gambles, he does so 
only after carefully researching the odds. 
His boldest move so far was his unexpect- 
ed proposal at the May 29-30 NATO sum- 
mit in Brussels to slash U.S. and Soviet 
conventional-force levels in Europe. Last 
winter and spring Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev was beguiling European pub- 
lic opinion with frequent disarmament of- 
fers while the President stood pat, waiting 
for his aides’ review of American foreign 
policy. NATO allies were growing impa- 
tient, and Bush’s popularity in some polls 
was inching downward. By early May, de- 
spite his public denials of concern, the 
President was feeling anxious. “I need 
something,” he told his aides. “I want to 
do something.” , 

Early in the Administration, Bush 
and National Security Adviser Brent 
Scowcroft mulled ways to bring Sovi- 
et troop levels in Europe into rough 
parity with NATO’s. At one point 
they even contemplated a com- 
plete withdrawal of U.S. forces 
from Europe. But the nation- 
al security bureaucracy “ab- 
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solutely hated it,” said a White House 
official. “The idea just sank like a 
stone.” 

Unlike Reagan, Bush does not like to 
flout his own bureaucracy. But now he 
had reason for boldness: Gorbachev had 
ponied up deep cuts in Soviet convention- 
al forces in Europe at a May I1 meeting 
with Secretary of State James Baker in 
Moscow. “That was really the green 
light,” said an official. “If we didn’t move 
then, we were going to go to the NATO 
summit without anything.” In a May 15 
Oval Office meeting, Bush, Baker, Scow- 
croft, chief of staff John Sununu, Joint 
Chiefs Chairman William Crowe and De- 
fense Secretary Dick Cheney gathered to 
discuss ways to make a proposal with 
“punch.” Scowcroft suggested that Bush 
propose deep reductions in U.S, and Sovi- 
et ground forces and combat aircraft in 
Europe. The President liked Scowcroft’s 
idea but wanted to make sure the Penta- 
gon was on board. “I just don’t want to 
do anything militarily dumb,” he said 
repeatedly. 

Moving quickly, Crowe and Cheney 
formed a small task force to study the 
force cuts in time for a May 19 visit to 
Kennebunkport, Me. That session was 
followed by a Monday-afternoon meeting 
in the Oval Office. There, Crowe told 
Bush the military could accept a 20% re- 




















duction in manpower and a 15% cut in 
aircraft without significantly weakening 
NATO's plans for fighting a European war. 
Baker argued that 25% would sound more 
dramatic. The President listened closely 
and asked a lot of questions. Finally, he 
settled on the lower, safer number. “O.K.., 
I think we can go to 20%,” he said. Turn- 
ing to Cheney, he double-checked. “Now, 
is 20% all right? You can live with that?” 
Cheney nodded. “O.K., that’s consensus,” 
Bush said. “Let's go.” 


ush generally feels more at 

home with foreign policy than 

with domestic issues. Little 

wonder: in serving as U.N. Am- 
bassador, American envoy to China, CIA 
director and funeral-hopping Vice Presi- 
dent, he amassed a detailed personal 
knowledge of world leaders. Like Nixon, 
Bush has a habit of adding intimate foot- 
notes when intelligence briefers provide 
him with thumbnail biographies of figures 
making news overseas. “That guy isn’t 
like that at all,” he told an analyst who 
was profiling a foreign politician. “He 
goes back a long way with some of these 
cats,” a senior official recounted. Two 
weeks ago, in a remarkable display of Ro- 
lodex diplomacy, Bush telephoned Kings 
Hussein of Jordan, Hassan of Morocco, 





Fahd of Saudi Arabia; Prime Ministers | 


PORTER'S GROUP SOUNDS OUT LAWMAKERS, 
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Turgut Ozal of Turkey and Margaret 
Thatcher of Britain; Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl of West Germany; Presidents Hosni 


Mubarak of Egypt and Chadli Bendjedid | 


of Algeria; as well as the Pope—anyone 
who might have a direct or indirect line to 
Iran or the Iranian-backed terrorists who 
were threatening to kill hostage Joseph 
Cicippio. 

On domestic matters, however, Bush 
relies on a highly structured decision- 
making process that even has a name. 
Known to government-school types as 
multiple advocacy, it is designed to refine 
options and allow the President to hear his 
top advisers argue them out. Bush’s chief 
domestic policy adviser, Roger Porter, 
wrote a book extolling the virtues of the 
system after watching it work in the Ford 
Administration. Though multiple advoca- 
cy is time consuming and difficult to man- 
age, Bush has peopled his Cabinet with the 
sort of collegial generalists necessary for 
success. The President apparently sees lit- 
tle irony in the fact that he campaigned 
against Michael Dukakis’ “‘Harvard 
boutique” of advisers but now has erected 
a system staffed by his share of Kennedy 
School alumni: “I’ve known pretty 
well how I want to reach decisions— 
get good, strong, experienced people, en- 
courage them to express their views open- 
ly, encourage them not to hold back.” 























The recent clean-air proposal was a 
textbook case of multiple advocacy. With 
Bush’s campaign promise to reduce acid 
rain and toxic waste as guidance, Porter 
assembled five Administration officials: 
Energy Secretary James Watkins, EPA 
Administrator William Reilly, Assistant 
EPA Administrator William Rosenberg, 
Associate Budget Director Robert Grady 
and White House Counsel Boyden Gray. 
They met 16 times during the spring, and 
on other occasions with lawmakers, in- 
dustry officials and environmentalists. 
Gradually they fashioned a package they 
thought all parties could support. 

The plan was presented to Cabinet 
officers whose departments would be af- 
fected. This second group narrowed 
down the options. The Cabinet post- 
poned one meeting with Bush after the 
EPA’s Reilly, in a move supported by 
Boyden Gray, argued for an idealistic 
plan that would have required half the 
cars in the nation’s 20 largest cities to be 
powered by alternative fuels by the year 
2000. Budget Director Richard Darman 
and Economic Adviser Michael Boskin 
worked for weeks to come up with the 
scaled-down version that eventually 
went to the President. Bush never saw 
the EPA's 50% proposal 

To help Bush think through an issue, 
White House aides stage debates, which 
they call “scheduled train wrecks.” Aides 
once invited opposing sides to lobby the 


BUSH S$) TS IN As THE 
EPA'S REILLY SLUGS 
TOUT WITH BUDGET 
DIRECTOR DARMAN. 


ON JUNEIG 
AT CAMP DAVID, 


Busi MAKE THE 
FINAL DECISIONS. 


President separately, but quickly realized 
that Bush prefers—and benefits from— 
live skirmishes. Bush asks questions dur- 
ing the back and forth, takes copious 
notes on White House pads and often asks 
lower-level officials for their views. “He 
doesn’t want filters,” said a participant. 
“He actually wants to sit there at the table 


| and listen to Darman fight with Reilly.” 





Darman argued in one meeting that the 
clean-air proposals were too expensive for 
the health and safety benefits gained. 
“For the same amount of money,” the 
Budget Director said, “we can buy every- 
one in America rubber-soled shoes, be- 
cause the chance of being killed by toxic 
gases is about the same as being killed by 
lightning.” Bush is proud of these bouts 
and prefers them to the staged-managed 
sessions held for Reagan. “I've been to 
Cabinet meetings when [they have] been 
a show-and-tell,”” Bush said. “We don’t do 
ours that way.” 


fter the Cabinet sessions, Bush 
repairs to the Oval Office and 
widens his net. He often invites 
Darman or Treasury Secretary 


Nicholas Brady along to go over this 
point or that; sometimes he turns it into a 
working lunch. Bush is soon on the tele- 
phone shopping the options around to his 
“sources” on Capitol Hill: Senator Robert 
Dole on political matters, Ohio Congress- 
man Willis Gradison on health care and 





| and asked the conservative for help. In a 


economic matters, Tennessee Republican | 
Don Sundquist on tax questions. Following | 
the May Cabinet debates over which coun- 
tries to name as unfair traders under the 
new “Super 301” section of the 1988 trade 
bill, Bush’s consultations with key lawmak- 
ers stiffened his resolve to name Japan, In- 
dia and Brazil. Telephoning “gets me more 
knowledge,” the President explained. “. . . 

I try to keep in mind what's doable from a 
political standpoint.” 

It can also bail him out of trouble. 
Last March, William Bennett, the new di- 
rector of the Office of National Drug Con- 
trol Policy, temporarily banned imported 
assault weapons, Bush, a life member of 
the National Rifle Association, kept his 
distance in public. Opinion polls backed 
Bennett's move, but gun owners did not. 
N.R.A. lobbyists complained bitterly and 
even withheld a pivotal endorsement of 
Dan Heath, a Republican congressional 
candidate from Indiana, just a week be- 
fore the March 28 special election. Heath 
lost the race by 1,778 votes. 

Hours before Bennett issued his ban, 
Bush tracked down Heritage Foundation 
president Edwin Fuelner by car phone 


confidential memo to the President three 
days later, Fuelner suggested that Bush 
could “retain the support of your gun- 
owning constituency” by changing the 
subject: propose the building of more pris- 
ons, hiring more prosecutors and enforc- 
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ing existing laws. Bush sent the ideas to 
his staff, and when the Administration re- 
leased its crime package two months lat- 
er, the initiative followed Fuelner’s rec- 
ommendations down the line. 

While Bush, like most people, makes 
up his mind gradually, his strategy is to 
wait until the last minute to tip his hand. 
Bush holds his cards so closely that his top 
advisers often do not know what he is 





HOSTAGES: As he sent feelers to Iran, Bush met with Colin Powell, Powell's son 
Scowcroft, Sununu, Quayle, Marlin Fitzwater, Robert Gates, Crowe and Cheney 
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thinking. By playing coy, aides say, the 
President hopes to prevent leaks, keep 
special interests and congressional coali- 
tions from forming in opposition, and give 
his eventual decrees a thrust that White 
House announcements often lack 

In the case of clean air, Sununu car- 
ried the final options to Bush at Camp 
David to review each one and note the 
President’s preference. “Nobody knew 
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The Man with Six In Boxes 








Roger Porter: honest broker 


foreign policy.” 





White House aide rarely gets to write his 

own job description, but that’s what 
Roger Porter did back in 1980, While teach- 
ing government at Harvard, Porter wrote 
Presidential Decision Making, a book de- 
scribing a system in which the President des- 
ignates “honest brokers.” These senior aides, 
unlike Cabinet officers, are not wedded to 
particular policies or constituencies. The 
broker’s job is to elicit advice from each de- 
partment that has a stake in a decision. The 
broker then helps distill the main arguments 
and options for the President, who ultimately 
hears a few senior advisers debate head to 
head. 

This model nicely fit the wide-open White House that George Bush wanted. 
So he recruited Porter, 43, whose mild and cerebral persona almost defines hon- 
est broker, to play the role for domestic issues. National Security Adviser Brent 
Scowcroft does the job for defense and foreign policy. 

More than half the White House’s work flows through Porter’s six In boxes— 
including an URGENT one for briefing papers and memos, many of which bear 
little blue handwritten notes imprinted FROM THE DESK OF GEORGE BUSH. Be- 
fore signing on, Porter says with a chuckle, “I thought he was interested mostly in 








which boxes he was going to check that 
weekend,” said a person involved. “Not 
Reilly, not Sununu, not anybody. Bush 
never showed his hand.” 

Sometimes Bush delays just to keep 
everyone guessing. In early July he post- 
poned a final decision on a pay raise for 
Government executives until two hours 
before the planned announcement. That 
morning, he thumbed through a decision 
memo prepared by Gray and Darman. 
The memo barely camouflaged their im- 
patience: pressing for the pay hike, Gray 
and Darman wrote, “We would like to 
confirm what we believe to have been 
your decision.” They recommended rais- 
ing the salaries of some 200 high-ranking 
federal employees to $150,000 

In a surprise move, Bush balked at the 
suggestion. In felt-tip pen, he scribbled in- 
structions to pay the officials up to 
$124,400 instead. Aides scrambled to re- 
write stacks of printed fact sheets as the 
announcement neared. 

Once Bush finally decides, his aides 
seem to fall in line rather than make their 
complaints public. After all the trouble 
the President has taken to hear them out, 
Bush’s Cabinet and staff, unlike Reagan's, 
feel obliged to support him even if they 
disagree. “You haven't heard much carp- 
ing about this or that,” says Commerce 
Secretary Robert Mosbacher, “because 
we do all our yelling ahead of time.” Aides 
also know Bush is almost never willing to 
reconsider. “Once he’s decided,” says Pe- 
ter Teeley, Bush’s former press secretary, 
“you'd better have some bombshell of a 
reason why he shouldn't do it.” 

Bush seems to know his limitations as 
a décision maker, and has attracted advis- 
ers who can compensate for his shortcom- 








ings. White House aides say the President | 


is adept at reducing policy questions to 
their essentials. But Bush rarely redefines 
an issue or proposes a novel solution. In- 
stead, he relies heavily on counselors like 
Baker, Darman and Scowcroft, who, as a 
staffer put it, “see Door No. 3 when every- 
one else sees only Doors Nos. | and 2.” 
Just before Bush decided to extend re- 
strictions on imported steel, Roger Porter 
called on the President in the Oval Office 
and said, “I think I've got this figured 
out.” Replied Bush: “I certainly hope so.” 

When he sees no easy way out, Bush 
often just splits the difference, an inclina- 
tion that frequently angers conservatives. 
Bush has repeatedly opted for this route as 
President. He decided to build both the 
MX and mobile Midgetman missiles, 
when either might suffice. He backed a 
boost in the minimum wage to $4.25 an 
hour, 30¢ less than Democrats and labor 
unions wanted. Bush supported a wage in- 


| crease during the 1988 campaign, but af- 


ter his Inauguration, White House eco- 
nomic advisers opposed it as inflationary 
“He had to deliver on a promise,” said a 
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top official. “The easiest thing he could do 
was pick a number. So he did.” 

Bush also displays a sense of fairness 
that one adviser described as “an almost 
procedural due process.” In February he 
reopened the complicated question of 
whether the U.S. should provide sensitive 
technology to Japan for that country’s 
FSX aircraft after learning that the Rea- 
gan White House had ignored Commerce 
Department doubts about the deal. Dur- 
ing Cabinet meetings, when political con- 
siderations are paramount, Bush often 


in case we just want to do the right thing?” 


ut Bush certainly is not innocent 

of political calculation. In Cabi- 

net meetings, he is often the first 

to shoot down ideas that won't 

fly in Congress, as he did when aides sug- 

gested buying Democratic support of a 

capital-gains tax cut with a White House 

retreat from the campaign pledge not to 

| raise other taxes. “We'll get clobbered for 

| that,” Bush said. When pressed on a polit- 

ical question, he has a playful stock reply: 

“If you’re so damned smart, how come 

|} you aren't President of the United 
States?” 

Bush can be defensive about admit- 
ting political considerations, as in 
his June decision—largely unassisted 
by aides—to propose a constitutional 
amendment against flag burning. “I've 
been accused of draping myself in the flag 
for a political reason,” he told TIME in an 
unprompted aside. “That's not why I pro- 
posed a constitutional amendment. And 





ested in that [issue] anymore. Well, my 
[internal] clock tells me that’s wrong, and 


asks, half-seriously, “What should we do 





I don’t need [Republican pollster] Bob | 


Teeter to show me a poll to make me con- 
vinced it’s wrong.” Although Bush insists 


that he does not steer his policies by the | 


polls, he loves to use survey data to silence | 


skeptics. After he permanently banned 
imported assault weapons, for example, 
he privately brandished poll results show- 
ing support for his position in the home 
states of some of his congressional critics 

Bush may have less to fear from critics 
than from his sly habit of promising big 
things but providing few dollars for the 
tasks. He has called himself “the educa- 
tion President” but budgeted little more 
for schools than did Reagan. His propos- 
als to cut violent crime by doubling feder- 
al prison cells sounded commendable, but 
even top aides acknowledge that the con- 
struction program will have almost no ef- 
fect on the problem. This bait-and-switch 
game is considered clever in Washington 
but not in many other places. Democrats 
are sure to seize on the rhetoric-reality 
gap in next year’s congressional elections. 

For now Bush seems genuinely to enjoy 
being President. He worksas hard at the job 
as Carter did, yet wears the office as lightly 
as Reagan. He takes unusual pleasure in se- 





BASE CAMP KENNEBUNKPORT: Before the NATO summit, Bush and advisers huddled on 
troop cuts. “I just don’t want to do anything militarily dumb,” the President said repeatedly 


cretly arranging small parties for staff and 
Cabinet officers in the Rose Garden, in his 
horseshoe pit or around the White House 
pool. After a twelve-hour workday last 
April that began in San Jose and ended in 
Los Angeles, Bush had completed his 
scheduled events but, in a typical burst of 
spontaneity, summoned four Chinook heli- 
copters to ferry him, his staff and reporters 


‘to a baseball game in Anaheim 
now I'm reading that people aren't inter- |_ 








Bush’s Bad Cop 


eorge Bush takes pains to overcome what 
he calls “the intimidation factor” by en- 
couraging visitors to speak freely. Bush’s good- 
cop demeanor, however, is balanced by his 
combative chief of staff John Sununu, whose 
| role is to keep discussions pointed, to make 
people defend their positions—and occasion- 
ally just to cut through the bull. 
} A group of bankers found that out the hard 
way recently after telling the President that 
they supported his efforts to rescue the sav- 
ings-and-loan industry. Sununu pulled out an 
ad the bankers were running trying to scare 
depositors away from S & Ls and into banks. 
“T take it, then,” he growled, “this sort of thing 
will stop.” When a utility boss complained that Bush's clean-air proposals would 
drive up his electricity rates, Sununu retorted that the utility already enjoyed 
rates below the national average, which the Government subsidized. 
Sununu puckishly allows, “I have been known to ask provocative questions.” | 
His bad-cop act has the President’s support, but Sununu has drawn fire from 
Congress and has left some staffers afraid to voice unpopular advice in his pres- 
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Sununu: provocative questioner 





Most evenings, though, Bush retires to 
his note writing, thanking friends and advis- 
ers for help or requesting more information 
on a particular topic. He carries this corre- 
spondence to work the next morning, hav- 
ing already scanned six newspapers* in bed, 
while sipping coffee and watching the 





*The New York Times, Washington Post, Washing- 
ton Times, Wall Street Journal, New York Daily 
News and New York Post. 








ence. Many consult more easily with Sununu’s own good cop, deputy to chief of 
staff Andrew Card. Colleagues were relieved when Card decided to stay at the 
White House rather than run for Governor of Massachusetts. 
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television news shows with Barbara. 
Bush is often in the Oval Office be- 
fore 7 a.m., talking with intelligence 
briefers and later with Scowcroft. He 
meets with Sununu for an hour each 
morning. quickly working through a 
notebook of “action items.” These can 
range from learning the results of a new 
statewide poll in Kentucky to approving 
a compromise position on the savings- 
and-loan legislation 
Later, between greeting dozens of 
visitors, Bush will peruse articles, mail 
and briefing papers on a variety of sub- 
| jects. He prefers that “backgrounders” 
| not exceed five pages, but he often asks 
for details that demand twice as much 
space. He seems to edit almost every- 


thing presented to him; he made several 
revisions in the fact sheet and speech an- 





nouncing his crime package, saying, 
“Here, this reflects my decision better 
than the other way.” At 4:30, Sununu re- 
turns with “the p.m. agenda,” a second 
notebook full of items for Bush’s O.K 
Underlying this process is a lack of 
ideological conviction that has helped 
Bush cut deals on policy matters like the 
Nicaraguan contras, clean air and the 
savings-and-loan crisis that have stale- 
mated the capital for years. Bush’s “ide- 
ology,” as it is, can be summed up in a 
few words: hard work, family, country, 
public service, loyalty. These priorities 
have allowed Bush to change his views 
on many controversial subjects—abor- 
tion, gun control, “voodoo economics” 
during his 25-year political career. They 
explain why he stuck by John Tower, his 
choice to run the Pentagon, long after 


| others had abandoned him. “George 
Bush is very loyal to people,” says 
| a close adviser, “more than to ideas.” 


ers 


A blue-pencil President: Bush edits nearly every document sent to him for approval 


| 
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Bush doesn’t directly deny this. “I 
think there’s an ideological underpin- 
ning to what we as an Administration 
are trying to do,” he told TIME. “But I 
think I would give much more credit to 
able advisers, in that I don’t sit down 
and tell those who are wrestling with the 
S & L problems, ‘Do it this way.” They're 
telling me, and that’s why they are in 
their jobs.” 

This problem-solving approach to 
government has proved effective in the 
short run; long term it could signal a lead- 
ership vacuum. In a study of presidential 
decision making, Porter notes that the 
White House, no matter how it is orga- 
nized, rarely anticipates problems well 
Within the Administration, there is some 
concern that Bush is often tied to his In 
box, dealing with crises and other imme- 





ny 


diate matters. A senior adviser admits 
that Bush's long service in the Federal 
Government has left him overdependent 
on the Congress and the bureaucracy to 
set his agenda: “He is a prisoner as well as 
a product of that experience.” 

Roger Ailes, Bush’s campaign media 
adviser, exhorted the President before his 
NATO trip to show the American people 
that “you can knock one out of the ball 
park every now and then.” Bush did just 
that in Brussels, but the former Yale first 
baseman was always valued more for his 
defensive play and team spirit than for his 
batting. To help nudge the Administra- 
tion from its reactive mode, Sununu, Dar- 
man, Bennett, Vice President Dan Quayle 
and HUD Secretary Jack Kemp have be- 
gun meeting for breakfast every few 
weeks in the White House mess in what 
has become known informally as the “for- 
ward strategy group.” 


Several members of this gathering 
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played a key role last month in urging 
Bush to support a U.S. mission to Mars as 
a way to restore vision to his Administra- 
tion. (After he did so, the President 
complained that he was criticized for ear- 
marking too littke money for the pro- 
gram.) “We've got this competence thing 
knocked,” said an Administration offi- 
cial. “Now we have to figure out how 
we're going to leave our mark on the 
country.” 


ut if Bush does not anticipate 
every problem, it may not 
matter. Most Presidents ulti- 
mately are measured not as vi- 
sionaries but by how well they perform 
under fire. So far, Bush has responded 
ably to his few minor crises, mostly by 
staying calm and remaining steady 
Moreover, after eight years of the Rea- 
gan revolution, Bush’s modest pragma- 
tism seems more welcome than unwa- 
vering single-mindedness 
While Bush has not addressed the na- 
tion’s festering social problems and has all 
but ignored the federal budget deficit, 
American voters seem to reckon that at 
least he will do them no harm. Most polls 
put Bush’s approval ratings at around 
65%, typical for this point in a President's 
first year. One can at least make out a co- 
gent political strategy in his performance 
to date: his broad proposals on clean air, 
education, ethics in government, crime 
and child care may promise more than 
they deliver, but they have co-opted the 
Democrats’ best talking points. Tougher 
tests lie ahead 
Bush seems both impatient and 
amused by examination of his motives 
and methods. One day after talking to 
TIME about his decision-making style, the 
President posed for a gag photo showing 
him rubbing his hands over a crystal ball, 
with smiling aides hovering nearby. Says 
Bush: “Hey, listen, right now things are 
going pretty good, but tomorrow it will be 
another kind of ball game. So just keep 
doing your best. Back to my mother—do 
your best. Do your best.” 


That sounds like a nascent—and 
ironic—re-election slogan, Last year 
Dukakis declared that the contest for 


the White House was about “compe- 
tence, not ideology.” Bush won the elec- 
tion by campaigning on “values.” After 
seven months as President, however, 
Bush seems to be betting that what he 
accomplishes will matter more than 
who he what he stands for. As 
Reagan fades from the public’s mind, a 
clearer portrait of Bush is emerging. 
and his problem-solving style and re- 
lentlessly cautious decision making 


Is oF 


suggest that he is already position- 
ing himself to run on the Dukakis 
slogan in 1992 —With reporting by Dan 


Goodgame/Washington 
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reasons why people are getting 
carried away with the Ultravalet 
Carry-On with Wheels. Like the 
fact that it actually fits under most 
airline seats. So hurry on down 
toa luggage store near you, and 
you'll see why it’s the fastest 
moving thing on 4 wheels. 


©. Samsonite 
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Our Strengths Are Legendary” 


— 
the wheel. We 


ion. All nghts reserved. 


Rewwentin 
recessed al 4 wheels to keep 
j piney maaan cary de on 
objects like your seat. And de- 
signed the wheels to keep the 
bag going where you're going. 
Not the other way around. 





Patent Pending 


Everything hangs together 
Thanks to our special hanging 
compartment for suits, dresses 
and coats. And our unique 
hanger system that locks any 

















The Bazaar Is Open 


But the haggling over the hostages could take forever 





he rules for a successful negotiation 

are pretty straightforward. All sides 
must want to make a deal, and everyone 
must come away with something. Last 
week it looked as if most of the parties in 
the complex hostage drama were at least 
talking about a deal. But satisfying every- 
One poses such a monumental challenge 
that any solution will take a long, long 
time—if it comes at all 

The rapid movement provoked by Is- 
rael’s kidnaping of Shiite Sheik Abdul 
Karim Obeid has given way to a lengthy 
process of public posturing and private 
dickering. Israel offered the Shi'ites a sim- 
ple swap: your guys (Obeid and 150 Shi'ite 
prisoners) for our guys (three captured Is- 
raeli soldiers), plus the 15 Westerners held 
hostage. But Jerusalem's agenda is not in- 
terchangeable with Washington’s: while 
Israel would probably jump at a deal re- 
turning its prisoners, even without the for- 
eign hostages, it would reject any that did 
not bring home its three soldiers 

The Bush Administration staked out 
a surprisingly supple position designed to 
maximize the chances for a successful ne- 
gotiation without succumbing to an out- 
right trade that would violate American 
policy against ransoming hostages 
George Bush repeatedly made clear his 
willingness to talk to anyone. “If there are 
changes taking place, signals that are 
shifting, I don’t want to miss a signal,” 
said the President as he sent forth a 
stream of messages by television and tel- 
ex. His main objective: to open a dialogue 
with Iran, which the Administration be- 
lieves can influence, though not necessar- 
ily deliver, freedom for the hostages 

In a series of interviews and state- 
ments aimed at newly elected President 
Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani, a prag- 
matist considered eager to end the isola- 
tion of the Khomeini era and repair his 
shattered economy, Bush held out the 
possibility of warmer relations in ex- 
change for help in freeing the U.S. hos- 
tages. While Bush did not disavow the 
Reagan-era prohibition against direct 
bargaining with terrorists, he shifted 
ground enough to make some kind of ne- 
gotiation possible. His private communi- 
qués, sent via the Swiss embassy in Teh- 
ran and other intermediaries, elicited 
encouraging replies from Rafsanjani 

Administration officials hope to con- 
vince Iran that hostage taking has few 
benefits and obstructs the potentially lu- 
crative flow of trade and commerce. This 
includes Iranian assets, estimated by Teh- 
ran at $11 billion, that have been frozen 
since the U.S. embassy in Iran was over- 
run in 1979. Restoring the flow might give 
Iran incentive to press for the release 





of the captives and a halt to terrorism 

The Shi'ite terrorists holding the hos- 
| tages stated their position the way they of- 
ten do. In the southern Lebanese town of 
| Qleia, houses shook from the blast of a 
bomb attack on an Israeli convoy that 
wounded five soldiers and one militiaman 
from the Israeli-backed South Lebanon 
Army. “We'll show them that we are hard 
food to chew,” proclaimed Hizballah’s 
military chief in Beirut. Other terrorists 
sought revenge for the humiliation of 
Obeid’s kidnaping. 

Yet the mood of the terrorists seemed 
to be shifting. The spiritual leader of Hiz- 
ballah, Sheik Mohammed Hussein Fad- 





shadowy groups that operate under the 
loose umbrella of Hizballah will have to 
be taken into account 

The hostages are also pawns in the 
games played by powerful Middle East 
states. In Iran, they are part of a domestic 
power struggle between Rafsanjani and 
his hard-line Interior Minister, Ali Akbar 
Mohtashami, who served as paymaster to 
Hizballah in the early 1980s. Experts feel 
that Mohtashami’s ability to sustain the 
hostage holding will be a litmus test of his 
power under the newly elected President. 
Syria, which maintains about 25,000 
troops in Lebanon, could improve its rela- 
tions with the West by rescuing the hos- 
tages, but it wields little influence over the 
Shi'ites who hold them. Still, the U.S. be- 
lieves Syria could use its intelligence net- 
work to locate the hostages and flex its 
military muscle to press for their release. 
Syria, in fact, appears just as power- 
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Deadly fireworks: Syrian shells illuminate Beirut's night sky 
The fate of captives is tangled in a bitter backyard struggle for power 
lallah, modified his tough position by call- | less as other would-be peacekeepers in 
ing on all parties to help end the ordeal of | Lebanon, which has been reduced by 14 
the hostages. Explained Martin Kramer, | years of civil war to a lawless slum where 
an expert in Shi'ite affairs at Tel Aviv | kidnaping and murder are the norm. The 
University: “They want to regain their | fate of the hostages is tied as much to the 
dignity and pride and then proceed to | bitter backyard struggle for power in Bei- 
negotiate.” rut as to international diplomacy, and 

The Shi'ites would have to partici- | that struggle has grown worse. Over the 
pate, however indirectly, in any deal. | past five months, artillery duels between 
Even friendly relations between Bush and | the Lebanese Christian General Michel 
Rafsanjani are no guarantee of the cap- | Aoun and the Syrians have killed at least 
tives’ return. While Iran exerts influence | 600 people and wounded nearly 1600 
over Hizballah, which it has been bank- Last week the shelling sharply inten- 
rolling since 1982 at an estimated $60 mil- | sified, spreading well beyond Beirut’s 
lion a year, no one knows precisely how | boundaries and leading some observers to 
much control Tehran has over the dispo- | speculate that Syria might be making a 
sition of the hostages. At least seven fac- | decisive assault. “Until the problem of 
tions, each with its own agenda, have | Lebanon is solved,” says a Lebanese dip- 
claimed responsibility for one or more | lomat, “there will never be a resolution of 
kidnapings since the wave of terrorism | the hostages.” By Jeanne McDowell. 
began seven years ago. In the end, the | Reported by Ron Ben-Yishai/Jerusalem and 
particular interests of these small and | William Dowell/Cairo 
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A “Complete Soldier” Makes It _ 


This time Colin Powell got the job he always wanted 


G eneral Colin L. Powell has had a 
tough time staying out of Washing- 
ton. Since he was first spotted as a bright 
young comer while a White House Fellow 
in 1972, Powell has shuttled in and out of 
Pentagon and civilian desk jobs, No soon- 
er had he finally won command of the 
prestigious V Corps in West Germany in 
1986 than Washington beckoned again, 
asking him to trade his coveted flag post 
for duty as Deputy National Security 
Adviser 

It took a personal appeal from Com- 
mander in Chief Ronald Reagan to get 








Back to the power center as JCS Chairman 


Powell to take the NSC job. Powell re- 
quested and received permission to retain 
his Army commission so he could stay on 
the career track he hoped would lead to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. As Reagan's 
term drew to its close, Powell, by then 
head of the NSC, anxiously scotched ru- 
| mors that Bush would ask him to stay on 
He gratefully accepted the U.S. Forces 
Command in Fort McPherson, Ga 
Last week Powell, 52, happily agreed 
to return to Washington once more, his 
fears of being sidetracked dispelled for 
good. George Bush, calling Powell a 
“complete soldier,” jumped him over doz- 
ens of more senior candidates and nomi- 
nated him to replace retiring Navy Admi- 
ral William Crowe as JCS Chairman. 
In the end, it was Powell's West Wing 
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experience that took him over the top 
Aided by his teddy-bear good looks, Pow- 
ell projected a relaxed sociability among 
Reagan-Bush Republicans as effectively 
as he has done through his 31 years of 


Army service. But he was also able to slip | 


seamlessly into a cool, no-nonsense de- 
meanor when needed, Subordinates learn 
not to waste words in meetings he chairs. 
“Powell has many of the qualities that 
Bush admires,” said a White House aide 
“He’s a team player, highly capable but 
modest. And he knows how Government 
works from the inside.” 
When he takes the Joint Chiefs 
= job, Powell will need all these skills 
> and more. The Pentagon budget, flat 
= since 1986, is likely to undergo cuts 
> that threaten not only major weap- 
ons programs but also the delicate 
interservice balance that a JCS 
Chairman must maintain 

The son of immigrant Jamai- 
cans, Powell won his commission af- 
ter graduating from City University 
of New York. He served two tours in 
Viet Nam, where he won a Bronze 
Star for valor and a Purple Heart 
Like all good soldiers, Powell has 
subordinated his political views. He 
has never shied from projecting mil- 
itary force and was instrumental in 
implementing Reagan's controver- 
sial naval-escort policy in the Per- 
sian Gulf. But Powell is also a realist 
whose thoughtful analysis helped 
wean Reagan from overly aggres- 
sive support for the Nicaraguan 
contras 

Colleagues find Powell's 
strength of feeling on civil rights is- 
sues apparent but not obtrusive. At 
the Pentagon, he kept watch over 
promising black officers. and he 
makes a special effort to encourage 
young black soldiers. He informally ad- 
vised Jesse Jackson during the past pres- 
idential campaign, while maintaining 
his loyalty to the Reagan national secu- 
rity team 

Some see Powell's nomination as a po- 
litical salvage job for Bush, since it comes 
close upon the Senate's rejection of anoth- 
er black nominee, William Lucas, as head 
of the Justice Department's civil rights di- 
vision. Yet the honor Powell brings to his 
fellow black Americans comes from the 
virtual irrelevance of race to his appoint- 
ment. Said Tom Griscom, a former Rea- 
gan White House colleague: “No one ever 
thinks of Colin as being black: they think 
of him as being good.’ —By Barrett Seaman. 
With reporting by Dan Goodgame/Washington 
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At Harvard: Is this restraint of trade? 


Brain Trusts 


Washington wants to know if 
colleges are fixing prices 
P resident of the debating team, 1300 
on her boards, reads Noam Chomsky 
in her spare time, parents make $30,000 a 
year. Let’s see, $3,000 in financial aid 
sounds about right. You on board, Brown? 
What about you, Barnard? 

Every spring, exchanges like this oc- 
cur among the deans of 23 top private col- 
leges. The idea is to avoid bidding wars 
for students accepted by more than one 
college, and to ensure that institutions are 
similarly interpreting financial informa- 
tion submitted by parents. But the Justice 
Department has decided to look into this 
practice, as well as into the fact that with- 
in groupings—the Ivy League schools and 
the Seven Sisters, for example—yearly tu- 
itions tend to be similar. Presumably Jus- 
tice wants to determine whether there is 
any violation of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act, which prohibits restraint of trade. 

The cost of college is a hot topic be- 
cause tuitions will increase up to 9% this 
fall. Total costs at Harvard currently run 
about $20,000 a year; Maine’s Colby Col- 
lege costs about $18,900. The similarity is 
not the result of price fixing, says Colby 
President William Cotter. The reason, he 
says, is “that a Ford costs about the same 
as a Chevy,” or in the case of Harvard and 
Yale, a BMW costs about the same as a 
Jaguar. Cotter admits that the market is 
not price sensitive. “A family decides on 
private vs. public,” he says. “But then they 
don’t pick the cheapest within the 
category.” 

Colleges started sharing information | 
in the 1950s. Now critics say the system is 
tantamount to price fixing. College offi- 
cials disagree, but they are complying 
with the inquiry. “I've done almost noth- 
ing but work on this request since July 
31,” says Amherst College treasurer 
James Scott. It will be worth the effort, he 
says, if critics “bitching and moaning 
about college costs” come to see that no 
one is getting rich teaching the country’s 
children a | 

















Do Guns Save 
Lives? 
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aa fter cabdriver Iran Bolton picked 
up an early morning fare al a 
Phoenix Ariz., night spot, the customer 
held a broken bottle to her throat and 
forced her to pull into a deserted area. | 
Robbing her of $70, the thug pushed the 
woman out of her cab and threw her to 
the ground. When her assailant ordered 
her to crawl in the dirt, Bolton responded 
by emptying her pocket semi-auto into 
him. He died later in a hospital.” 

Each month American Rifleman, the 
journal of the National Rifle Association, 
features about a dozen such accounts of 
armed citizens defending themselves 





hort: 4 hea ch nn AGE ee Ba 
One of two burglary suspects killed by a homeowner in Mesquite, Texas 


against criminals. Based on newspaper 
clippings submitted by N.R.A. members, 
the stories dramatically show how a gun 
can sometimes prevent a crime and per- 
haps even save a victim's life 

The gun lobby lands on mushier 
ground, however, when it leaps from such 
examples into a far broader argument 
that more lives are saved than lost by the 
firearms Americans acquire to protect 
themselves and their property. The 
N.R.A. emphasized that claim in a two- 
page newspaper advertisement attacking 
TIME for its report [July 17] on 464 gun 
deaths that occurred in the US. in a single 
week, chosen at random. “Legally-owned 
firearms saved the lives of far more Amer- 
icans than those lost during [TIME’s] ‘sev- 
en deadly days.’ ” the advertisement stat- 





ed. “According to noted criminologist Dr 
Gary Kleck of Florida State University, 
every year some 650,000 Americans use 
firearms to thwart criminal assault. That's 
12,500 a week.” 

Even Paul Blackman, research coordi- 
nator for the N.R.A., concedes that the ad- 
vertisement “stretches the data.” He adds, 
“I don’t know of any criminological study 
that has tried to quantify the number of 
lives saved based on the number of guns 
that were successfully used for protection.” 

Kleck says his study did not consider 
the question of lives saved. Nor did he 
conclude, as the N.R.A. claims, that a 
crime or an assault had been “thwarted’ 
in each of his estimated 645,000 (the ad 
upped it to 650,000) annual instances of a 
protective use of a gun. Kleck notes that 


his study may have included incidents in 
which a homeowner merely heard noisy 
youths outside his house, then shouted, 
“Hey, I’ve got a gun!” and never saw any 
possible attacker. 

Still, Kleck estimates that an assailant 
or the defender actually fired a handgun 
in nearly half the cases. If so, 322,000 inci- 
dents each year involved great danger, 
and the potential victims credited their 
guns with protecting them. That is about 
ten times the number who die from guns 
annually in the US. “It is possible that 
guns save more lives than they cost,” 
Kleck says 

His numbers are based on a 1981 poll 
conducted by Peter D. Hart Research As- 
sociates. It asked 1,228 U.S. voters wheth- 
er in the previous five years any member 


The States Pay the Price 








T wo government reports issued separately last week 


| 
| 
| 
j 
seemed to illustrate a cause and an effect. The FBI re- 
Percent incre: 


state 


ported that violent crimes in the US. last year jumped 6% 
over 1987, reaching a record of nearly 1.6 million of- 
fenses. The National Conference of State Legislatures, 
meanwhile, said the largest increase in state spending in 
the same period was for prisons, which grew 14.1% 

The increase in crime included a 2.9% spurt in homi- 
cides, to a new high of 20,675. More than half the victims 
either knew or were related to their killers; only 12% were 
slain by strangers. Washington had a horrendous murder 
rate of 59.5 per 100,000 people, more than seven times the 
national average. Atlanta was the most crime-ridden city in 
the U.S. For all types of crimes, including thefts and arson, 
Atlanta led Fort Worth, Dallas, Seattle and St. Louis in the 
top five. Much maligned New York City was 15th in its 
overall crime rate and tenth in the homicide rate. No FBI 
figures were available for Miami, but statistics from local 
police indicated that the city apparently had the fifth high- 
est murder rate and the fourth worst general crime record 
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| of their household had “used a handgun, 
even if it was not fired, for self-protection 
or for the protection of property.” Rough- 
ly 4% (about 50 people) said they had 
done so. Projecting that percentage onto 
the number of U.S. households in the five 
years covered by the poll (1976-81), Kleck 
came up with the estimate that handguns 
had been used protectively 3,224,880 
times, or 645,000 a year. Comparing that 
with surveys that included rifles and shot- 
guns, he estimated that all types of guns 
are used defensively about a million times 
a year. 

Is his analysis valid? “I certainly don’t 
feel very comfortable with the way he’s 
used the data,” says Hart Research presi- 
dent Geoffrey Garin. While Kleck based 
his findings on the Hart survey, his analy- 
sis of the circumstances under which guns 
were used came from other studies. Pro- 
tests Garin: “We don’t know anything 
about the nature of the instances people 
were reporting.” Says William Eastman, 
president of the California Chiefs of Po- 
lice Association, about the Kleck conclu- 
sions: “It annoys the hell out of me. 








when someone keeps a gun at home. Ina 
1986 study called “Protection or Peril?,” 
Dr. Arthur Kellermann, a University of 
Tennessee professor of medicine, and Dr. 
Donald Reay, chief medical examiner of 
King County in Washington, concluded 
that for each defensive, justifiable homi- 
cide there were 43 murders, suicides or ac- 
cidental deaths. Out of 398 gunshot fatali- 
ties in homes in King County between 
1978 and 1983, only nine were motivated 
by self-defense. 


he one-week survey by TIME found a 

similar ratio on a national basis: only 
14 of the 464 gun deaths resulted from de- 
fensive firing. An alarming 216 were sui- 
cides, 22 were accidental, and many of the 
rest involved homicides among people 
who knew each other well rather than cit- 
izens gunned down by strangers. 

Such statistics do not refute the argu- 
ment that a gun, even if not fired, can save 
a life by discouraging a murderous at- 
tacker. Still, Tulane sociologist James 
Wright points out that guns have limited 
usefulness in preventing crimes. About 





News photos of George 
Bush meeting with Prince 
Bandar of Saudi Arabia in 
Washington last week in- 
cluded a surprising detail: 
one of the prince’s body- 
guards was openly pack- 
ing a pistol in a hip hol- 
ster. Many Americans 
might assume that the Se- 
cret Service maintains a 
monopoly on firepower, 
but the U.S. has reciprocal 
arrangements with other 
protection services. The 
deal: foreign bodyguards 
carry guns when their VIP 
visits the U.S., and Ameri- 
can agents do so when 
the President goes abroad 





Bush and Saudi Prince Bandar served by a pistol-packing attendant 








Says Wright: “Unless you make a habit of 


walking around with your gun at all times, 
you're not going to stop that either.” 

A relatively balanced view of the gun 
question comes, surprisingly, from Kleck. 
“The vast majority of the population lives 
in low-crime neighborhoods and has vir- 
tually no need for a gun for defensive rea- 
sons,” he says. “A tiny fraction has a great 
deal of reason to get anything it can get 
that might help reduce its victimization.” 

Even the American Rifleman accounts 
of how helpful a gun can be in saving a life 
may not always tell the full story. In the 
case of cabdriver Bolton, the N.R.A. mag- 
azine failed to report how chance, rather 
than her pistol, saved her life. Bolton told 
the Arizona Republic that after she 
wounded her assailant, he grabbed her 


really saved Bolton was that she had emp- 
tied the chamber. Said she: “I kept think- 
ing that maybe there was a bullet still 
in it and it would go off at any minute.” If 
that had happened, the incident undoubt- 
edly would not have appeared in the 





There’s no basis for that data.” 90% of crimes in homes occur when the | Rifleman. —By Ed Magnuson. 
There is far more research on the | resident is away, he notes, while violent | Reported by Jay Peterzell/Washington and 
question of who is most likely to get killed | crimes often take place on the streets. | Richard Woodbury/Houston 
a 
Grapevine 
FOREIGN FIREPOWER. THE BLUE PAGES. The 


June 29 issue of the Con- 
gressional Record could 
be rated X, thanks to re- 
marks inserted by Cali- 
fornia Congressman Wil- 
liam Dannemeyer. In a 
piece titled “What Ho- 
mosexuals Do,” the con- 
servative Republican 
cites sexual practices 

including some involving 
vegetables and light 
bulbs—that he maintains 
are commonplace among 
gays. Dannemeyer’s un- 
orthodox entry prompt- 
ed Indiana Democrat 
Andrew Jacobs to ask the 
House ethics committee 
to clarify standards for 
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More worrisome to the service are the hundreds of armed 
local policemen near the President when he makes speeches 
at home. They might begin shooting in the event of a distur- 
bance, posing more danger than an assassin would. 


IN A STATE AT STATE. In a rare rebuff, Secretary of State 
James Baker refused to take along Alexander Vershbow, the 
State Department's top Soviet specialist, when he met re- 
cently with Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze 
Career Foreign Service officers complain that Baker has cut 
them off, preferring to confer with a few longtime assistants. 
The only way the State Department knows what Baker is up 
to, says a senior officer, “is by reading his testimony on the 
Hill or seeing what he’s putting out for press guidance.” 


placing “unspoken, not to say unspeakable, remarks in the 
Congressional Record.” 


THE OTHER BERLIN BLOCKADE. More than 40 years af- 
ter the Berlin airlift, West Germany is trying to break anoth- 
er blockade: an Allied monopoly over East-West air traffic. 
The US., Britain and France allow only their airlines to fly 
the lucrative air corridor from the Federal Republic into 
Berlin. The Allies also control the entire border zone, in ef- 
fect barring direct traffic between major cities of the two 
Germanys. Bonn is skirting the Allied monopoly, if not 
breaking it: Lufthansa will fly from Frankfurt in West Ger- 
many to Leipzig in the East by detouring through 
Czechoslovakia. 
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| gun, pushed the barrel against her neck | 
| and pulled the trigger several times. What 























LAS VEGAS 


Stop the 
Music! 


Lounge music may be to the 
symphony what Velveeta is to 
cheese, but hey, it’s all part of 
what makes Las Vegas great 
That is why 195 musicians are 
on strike against five casinos 
that want to replace them at 
least some of the time with au- 
dio tapes and synthesizers. The 
musicians are getting tremen- 
dous support within the com- 
munity—87% of the callers to 





American Notes 








a local TV talk show applaud- 
ed the strike. Performers like 
Rodney Dangerfield, Connie 
Francis and Dionne Warwick 
have canceled their shows. 
Lounge lizards like Sammy 
Davis Jr. and Tony Orlando 
have vowed not to cross the 
picket lines 

Casino operators will not 
say how much the canceled 
floor shows are costing, but Bal- 
ly’s alone estimates that bands 


THE WEST 


Gone to 
Blazes 


Scorching temperatures, dry 
lightning storms and little rain 
have incinerated much of the 
West again this year, “At one 
point we had 43 major fires go- 
ing simultaneously,” said Ar- 
nold Hartigan of Idaho's Boise | 
Interagency Fire Center, the | 
nation’s wildfire command | 
post. Idaho has had 18 major | 
fires burning across 187,000 | 
acres, while Oregon had nine | 
on 54,000 acres. California had 





Picketers playing the Strip 


run $1.1 million a year and are 
becoming obsolete: visiting per- 
formers often provide their own 
backup. Strikers argue that the 
live music lures customers. 
Keeping the music, says picket- 
er Elizabeth Smith, who played 
the French horn with Bally’s 
Jubilee!, “is something a classy 
hotel should do.” w 
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PHOENIX 
The Drowning 
Pools 


Affluent parents who worry 
about the threat of kidnaping 
or sexual abuse by the babysit- 
ter are discovering that a grav- 


| er danger to their children may 


be lurking in their own back- 
yards. So far this year, twelve 
Phoenix youngsters under age 
5 have drowned in residential 
swimming pools, twice the 
number for all of 1988. With 22 
deaths of young children, Ari- 
zona is the No. | state in child 
drownings 

Early summer heat and a 
lack of adult supervision are 
blamed for the rash of acci- 
dents. Two brothers, ages 2 and 
3, drowned within four minutes 
when their mother went to an- 
swer the telephone. More than 
8,000 people showed up recent- 
ly for a free course in cardio- 
pulmonary resuscitation, or CPR, 
and requests for pool-fencing 





two major fires that burned 
23,000 acres, and Utah had 
one big blaze on 1,700 acres. 
The Lowman fire, 75 miles 
northeast of Boise, destroyed 
25 houses and businesses, in- 
cluding a resort lodge. Idaho 
Governor Cecil Andrus de- 
clared an extreme emergency 
to call in more than 300 Na- 
tional Guardsmen to help 
9,000 fire fighters battling to 
control the burning land. Al- 
though the fires are not quite as 
bad as last year’s, 462 million 
board feet of timber have been 
destroyed in the Boise Nation- 
al Forest alone 2 





Fat | 


A local destruction project | 





DETROIT 


_Anybody 


Home? 


The only thing booming in De- 
troit these days is the number 
of houses being abandoned 
With a _ population of 
1,086,220, the city has lost 
800,000 people since the 1950s, 
and is scarred by 12,000 or 
more empty buildings. Every 
year about 2,000 additional 
structures are abandoned to 




















Apool fence for safety 


estimates have tripled. But au- 
thorities stress that parental 
vigilance is the key to prevent- 
ing these tragedies. “If you 
can’t answer the doorbell 
without taking your eyes off 
the kids,” warns Stephen Jen- 
sen, assistant to the Phoenix 
fire chief, “don’t answer the 
door.” 





The woods were burning in Idaho—and plenty of other places 





rats, crack dealers, vagrants 
and vandals. In July three an- 
gry residents of Grayfield 
Street in northwest Detroit, fed 
up with the eyesores on their 
block, took matters into their 
own hands. With sledgeham- 
mers and axes they hacked 
down two abandoned, vermin- 
infested buildings 

City officials, who have 
been managing to tear down 
only about 250 derelict struc- 
tures a month, initially cast a 
blind eye on the copycat barn 
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| razings that followed 


| crack house and brothel they 


Events 
took on the atmosphere of a 
block party in some neighbor- 
hoods. But then a scuffle broke 
out on Chatham Street, after 
house busters blocked the road 
with debris from the makeshift 


tore down. The Motor City de- 
molition derby has now result- 
ed in five arrests for wreck- 
ing without a permit—and a 
healthy increase in the number 
of houses the city is clearing 
away 
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Cry Independence 


Pushing for sovereignty, the Baltics shape the future of perestroika 


BY JOHN KOHAN TALLINN 
itting in his spacious, wood-pan- 
eled office in the Estonian capi- 
tal of Tallinn, Communist Party 
leader Vaino VAljas, 58, wryly 
sums up the situation in his tiny Baltic re- 
public with a peasant proverb: Better to 
see once than to hear a hundred times 
The former Soviet Ambassador to Nica- 
ragua was called home only a year ago to 
take up his new post, but what Valjas has 
already witnessed in those tumultuous 
twelve months is nothing less than a revo- 
lution, from the birth of unofficial politi- 
| cal movements like the Estonian Popular 
Front to the bruising constitutional crisis 
with Moscow over the republic’s sover- 
eignty. “For years we have gotten used to 
speaking of the party’s monopoly on pow- 
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er,” he says. “We have forgotten the prin- 
ciple that the party has power only as long 
as the people trust it.” 

Valjas represents the new breed of 
Communist reformers who are taking 
power in the Baltic republics of Estonia, 
Lithuania and Latvia. He and his col- 
leagues know that the party's prospects in 
the three Baltic states hinge on how 
quickly it can come to terms with growing 
popular demands for more radical politi- 
cal and economic change—even if the 
party runs the risk of angering Moscow 
So far, the Baltic challenge has not erupt- 
ed in ethnic violence and social anarchy; 
instead, it has been subtly expressed in ar- 
cane legal debate and parliamentary pro- 
cedure. For President Mikhail Gorba- 
chev, it represents both a bold affirmation 


of his goal of creating a society governed 
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by law and an assault against the national 
union he has vowed to protect. How he re- 
sponds could determine the future of 
perestroika 

The nationalist drift in the Baltics has 
aroused fear among the region's sizable 
Russian minority. When the Estonian su- 
preme soviet voted last week to impose a 
two-year residency requirement for voters 
in local elections, supporters of the pro- 
Russian Intermovement and Joint Coun- 
cil of Work Collectives denounced the 
measures, charging that they consigned 
recent Russian immigrants to a political 
“pale of settlement.” At least 10,000 
workers joined strikes at some 30 enter- 
prises. Since most of the affected plants 
are under the control of Moscow minis- 
tries, many Estonians viewed the labor 
unrest as another in a series of provo- 


Baltics. The Estonian, Latvian and 


cations from conservative forces opposed 
to the Estonian campaign for local 
sovereignty 

It is a measure of how quickly politi- 
cal change has been sweeping through the 
Baltic republics that the debate about na- 
tional self-determination has moved from 
the streets into Communist Party head- 
quarters. Asked about the future, Viljas 
replies, “Our ideal is an independent, 
sovereign Estonia within the Sovi- 
et Union or within a federation 
of sovereign republics.” Latvian 
Ideology Secretary Ivars Kezbers 
muses about being a “free republic 
in a free Soviet Union.” Lithua- 
nian Second Secretary Vladimir 
Berezov says that “our common 


goal is independence, even if 
the ways of getting there are 
different.” 


The paradox is that Gorba- 
chev’s campaign for economic re- 
forms and political liberalization 
has drawn a more enthusiastic re- 
sponse from the three Baltic re- 
publics than from almost any 
where else in the country. The 
emergence of independent splinter 
groups like the Lithuanian Party of 
Democrats, the Estonian Christian 
Union and the Latvian National 
Independence Movement has al- 
ready created something approxi- 
mating a multiparty system in the 





Lithuanian delegations to the new Con- 
the People’s Deputies have 
proved to be the star pupils of the Gorba- 
chev School of Democracy. The Esto- 
nians noted how one young Central Asian 
deputy from Kirgizia, sitting across the 
aisle, began to vote along with them—un- 
til he was shifted to the opposite side of his 
delegation 

If most of the country is moving at a 


gress of 





Hoisting the Latvian | flag against the Kremlin 


A “free republic in a free Soviet Union.” 


Looking forward and back: Estonians 
demonstrate for autonomy; Lithua- 
nians mourn Stalin's victims 


snail’s pace in carrying out peres- 
troika, the relatively more prosper- 
ous Baltic states have been press- 
ing the Kremlin to go further with 
reforms. Moscow offi- 
cials have opposed the idea of in- 
dependent national currencies, but 
that has not stopped the three re- 
publics from drafting plans to re- 
duce the flood of Soviets who come 
from the rest of the country to buy 
goods in better-supplied 
Baltic shops. The Estonians dis- 
cuss establishing their own credit- 
card system, and the Latvians talk 
about creating an alternative cur- 
rency as early as next January. It 
would be paid to local workers and 
redeemable in special stores. Last 
month the Supreme Soviet finally 
gave Estonia and Lithuania the 
green light to try running their 
free of interference 
from central ministries in Moscow 
If these experiments prove suc- 
the three Baltic states 
could serve as the economic loco- 
motive Gorbachev badly needs to 
pull the country’s other twelve re- 
publics toward perestroika 
of such a scenario 
| would derail if the Baltic republics decid- 
ed instead to uncouple totally from the So- 
viet train. Emotions are running particu- 
larly high this month because of the 50th 
anniversary of the Molotov-Ribbentrop 
pact, the treaty signed by the Foreign 
Ministers of Nazi Germany and the Sovi- 
et Union that opened the way for Mos- 
cow's occupation of Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania in 1940. In downtown Vilnius 
the capital of Lithuania, a group of 
young hunger strikers has set up a 
makeshift shelter with 
placards calling for liquidation of 


economic 


scarce 


economies 


cessful, 


course, 


decorated 


the Nazi-Soviet pact. HOW LONG 
WILL THE RED ARMY BE MASTER 
= OF OUR LAND, declares a poster 


with a blood-red footprint on a 
map of the republic..On Aug. 23 
the date of the agreement, popular- 
front groups hope to organize a hu- 
man chain from Estonia to Lithua- 
nia, a sort of Hands Across the 
Baltics 

Valentin Falin, head of the 
Central Committee's international 
department, conceded last month 
what has long denied 
that the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact 
included a secret protocol that 
called for the Soviet takeover of the 
Baltics. But Baltic deputies.serving 
on a commission to study the pact 
complain that Moscow representa- 
tives want to stop short of drawing 
the necessary about 


Moscow 


conclusions 
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LATVIA 
Emigration 

and casualties 
during World War | dropped 
the population below 1 
million, but it is back to 2.7 
million. About half are 
Latvians, many of whom are 
Lutherans. A third are 
Russians, who help make the 
republic politically more 
conservative than Estonia 
and Lithuania. Riga, which 
developed into Russia's 
second-largest port in the 
19th century, is still 
important for Soviet 

foreign trade. 

















the legal standing of their republics in the 
union. Says Estonian Popular Front lead- 
er Rein Veidemann: “We must solve the 
Baltic question and recognize the fact that 
we were first occupied and then an- 
nexed.”” But what would belated recogni- 
tion of that historical reality actually 
accomplish? “Nothing,” says Latvian 
Ideology Secretary Kezbers flatly. “The 
marriage between the Soviet Union and 
| the Baltic states is de facto if not de jure. It 
is part of the existing order of postwar 
Europe.” 

Still, the Baltic states hope at least to 
cut a better deal with Moscow, perhaps in 
a new treaty that guarantees their sover- 
eign rights. During five decades of Soviet 
rule, the three republics have watched 
helplessly as all-powerful ministries in 
Moscow imposed new industries, regard- 
less of whether they were appropriate to 
the region. As a result, stretches of white 
sand beaches along the Baltic coast be- 
came too polluted for swimming. An influx 
of outside manpower threatened to make 
Latvians a minority in their own home- 
land. The hardworking Estonians learned 
to their amazement that by Gorbachev's 
reckoning, they were supposed to be run- 
ninga yearly deficit of 500 million rubles in 





the Soviet Union's federal budget. 

The Baltic states also demand more 
say in military affairs. The Estonian gov- 
ernment has petitioned Moscow to put 
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more Estonians in the republic’s interior- 
ministry forces and border guards. There 
have been calls to restore the tradition of 
local military units like the Sixteenth Lith- 
uanian Rifle Division, and more radical 
proposals to create a zone of peace in the 
Baltics. Says Latvian Popular Front leader 
Dainis Ivans: “We should decide ourselves 
how many military bases we need on our 
territory and move step by step toward 
making Latvia a military-free zone.” 

The anger accumulated over decades 
has blossomed into a rainbow of national 
colors, a sign that whatever their unity of 
aims, each state still proudly clings to its 
own national traditions, In Estonia the 
once banned blue-black-and-white flag 
from the period of independence be- 
tween the two World Wars waves again 
above Tallinn’s Toompea Castle. Latvia 
has hoisted its traditional crimson-and- 
white banner above Riga Castle. In Lith- 
uania the historic yellow-green-and-red 
tricolor flutters once more from Gedi- 
minas Tower in Vilnius. A report from 
each of the Baltic republics: 


ESTONIA 

Asa popular saying in this northern Baltic 

state puts it: Think nine times and speak 

on the tenth. Estonia’s major contribution 

to the Baltic reform movement has pri- 

marily been new ideas, whether blueprints 
| for popular-front movements or drafts of 



































ESTONIA 


Some 60% of 
the country's 
1.6 million people are 
native Estonians, related 
ethnically and linguistically 
to the Finns. The other 40% 
of the population is mostly 
Russian. Many Estonians 
are Lutheran, and they 
enjoy a window on the West 
by watching Finnish 
television. Collective 
farmers earn $479 a 
month, 80% more than the 
national average. 
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LITHUANIA 
Largest of the three republics, 
with more than twice the land 
area of Belgium, Lithuania is also the most 
homogeneous: some 80% of its 3.7 million 
people are ethnic Lithuanians, and most of 
those are Roman Catholics. The country is 
one of the most contested pieces of real 
estate in Europe. Lithuania has been 
conquered several times by the Poles, 
Russians and Germans. 


laws regulating economic “cost account- 
ing” at the local level. But when Estonians 
do speak, they get a hearing. Last Novem- 
ber the Estonian supreme soviet passed 
amendments to the local constitution, in- 
vesting ultimate legal authority with the 
republic rather than with Moscow. That 
act of defiance brought on a finger-wag- 
ging lecture from Gorbachev. But the tiny 
Baltic state held its ground, and Moscow 
pursued the matter no further. Says party 
chief Valjas: “Estonian persistence has 
brought results.” 

Viljas has astutely chosen compro- 
mise rather than confrontation with the 
powerful Estonian Popular Front. He has 
even turned over the key state-planning 
portfolio to economist Edgar Savisaar. a 
member of the movement's executive 
council, During elections last March, the 
Popular Front did not run its own candi- 
dates against party regulars. Valjas gar- 
nered 90% of the votes in his district, but a 
poll for a Finnish newspaper taken just af- 
ter the balloting showed that if true multi- 
party elections had been held, the Com- 
munists would have placed a distant 
second to the Estonian Popular Front 
(16.3% to 35.2%). 

The same questionnaire revealed that 
when ethnic Estonians were asked about 
the future of the republic, 55% opted for 
complete independence. A coalition of 
small nationalist groups has launched a 
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campaign to register those who lived in 
Estonia during its years of independence 
(1918 to 1940) and their descendants in 
order to convene an Estonian National 
Congress to discuss the fate of the nation 
Organizers deny that they are creating a 
rival parliamentary body, but the fact that 
some 100,000 people have responded has 
caused concern within the ranks of the 
party and the Popular Front. and deep- 
ened the mistrust of the Russian minority 

The Estonian leadership has come 
under virulent attack from militant Rus- 


| sians for promoting legislation that gives 


| lics 





priority to the language and culture of 
ethnic Estonians. Gorbachev may 
have taken a conciliatory approach 
with the nation’s striking miners, 
but the authorities in Tallinn sig- 
naled last week that they were grow- 
ing impatient with Russian agitators 
who have been using labor protests 
to press their demands. The authori- 
ties invoked a resolution recently 
passed by the Supreme Soviet in 
Moscow to ban the strike and issued 
a call for “common sense.” As Popu- 
lar Front leader Veidemann notes, 
“Our greatest danger lies in creating 
two separate societies, as in North- 
ern Ireland and Lebanon.” 


LATVIA 

The other Baltic states jest that being 
Latvian is “not a nationality but a 
profession,” a reflection of the pecu- 
liar position of an ethnic group 
whose cultural survival has long 
been threatened. In 1935 Latvians 
made up 76% of the population in 
their homeland. By 1979 their num- 
bers had dwindled to 53.7%. During 
the same period, the total of ethnic 
Russians in Latvia climbed from 
11° to 32.8%. Thus, Latvian nation- 
al aims have to be advanced through 











elections, when Juris Dobelis, a leader of 
the Latvian National Independence 
Movement, ran against four establishment 
candidates, including First Secretary Va- 
gris. The Communist Party chief 
squeaked by with 51%, and Dobelis polled 
an impressive 34%. When the Latvian 
Popular Front asked its 100-member 
council last June whether it should “join 
the struggle for Latvia's complete and eco- 
nomic independence,” the vote was a 
unanimous yes. In May Popular Front 
members opened formal contacts with the 
leaders of Latvian exile organizations at a 
gathering in France. The movement 





Lithuanian protesters commemorate the Nazi-Soviet pact 


charge on white horses.” But Popular 
Front leader Virgilijus Cepaitis sees it dif- 
ferently: “We have been giving lessons to 
Moscow, and they have been accepting 
them. We are helping Gorbachev by 
showing the way.” 

Lithuanians make up fully 80% of the 
population in the southernmost Baltic re- 
public, assuring bedrock support for Sajudis, 
as the Lithuanian Popular Front is known. 
One indication of the group’s growing pow- 
er came on the eve of its founding congress 
last October, when the reform-minded Al- 
girdas Brazauskas became leader of the 
Lithuanian Communist Party. He received 

thunderous ovations at the meeting, 
» especially after his dramatic an- 
nouncement that the Vilnius Cathe- 
dral would be returned to the Roman 
Catholic Church. But relations soon 
deteriorated in the bruising parlia- 
mentary debate last November over 
proposed changes in the constitution 
At Brazauskas’ urging, the Lithua- 
nians declined to follow Estonia’s lead 
in rebelling against Moscow. Angry 
Lithuanians took to the streets, and 
Sajudis called for a symbolic work 
protest 

Troubles erupted again last Feb- 
ruary, after representatives from Sa- 
judis and Vincentas Cardinal Slad- 
kevicius called for the restoration of 
Lithuanian sovereignty at ceremo- 
nies marking the 7Ist anniversary of 
the beginning of Lithuania's short- 
lived independence. During an 
emergency party plenum, Brazaus- 
kas warned that such actions might 
lead to imposition of a “special form 
of rule.” The scare tactics failed: in 
last March’s parliamentary elec- 
tions, Sajudis candidates picked up 
36 out of 42 seats. Brazauskas also 
won, but only after his Sajudis oppo- 
nent bowed out to ensure his victory 





the art of compromise. At a time 
when Lithuanian and Estonian par- 
liamentarians were debating whether to 
turn down Moscow’s election-reform laws 
last November, the Latvians, led by Presi- 
dent Anatoli Gorbunov, veered away from 
open revolt and drafted alternative word- 
ings for the disputed passages 

Latvia has always had stronger Lies to 
Moscow than have the other two repub- 
Latvian Riflemen made up the 
Kremlin's élite Praetorian Guard in the 
years after the Bolshevik Revolution, and 
party boss Arvid Pelshe became a fixture 
of the Brezhnev gerontocracy. Latvian 
First Secretary Janis Vagris. who gained 
his post last October when Boris Pugo was 
promoted to Moscow's Party Control 
Committee, is viewed by many as a com- 
promise choice whose views on reform 
and political pluralism are acceptable to 
party conservatives 

One intriguing measure of popular 
support for the cause of Latvian self-deter- 
mination came during the parliamentary 


Exposing the accord has shaken Moscow's control. 


hopes to score well in local elections this 
December and in balloting for the Latvian 
supreme soviet next February. As Kezbers 
admits, “They have slogans, programs 
and no responsibility for the past.” 


LITHUANIA 

One of the more dramatic moments at the 
Congress of the People’s Deputies oc- 
curred in early June, when members of 
the Lithuanian delegation walked out of 
the Kremlin’s Palace of Congresses in 
protest against Gorbachev's plan to put 
the question of a new Committee for Con- 
stitutional Supervision to a vote. Consid- 
ering the importance of constitutional is- 
sues for the republics, the Lithuanians 
wanted more time to discuss the makeup 


| of the committee. Gorbachev compro- 


mised and referred the matter to a com- 
mission. From the point of view of the 
pragmatic Estonians, it was a case once 


| again of the Lithuanians “mounting a 
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Since then, the party leadership 

has met monthly with Sajudis repre- 
sentatives to discuss draft laws. But the 
present idyll in Lithuania's volatile politi- 
cal scene is bound to end, as both sides 
prepare for the electoral battle for local 
and republic-wide elections in December 
and February. The Lithuanian Popular 
Front has also had to move faster to keep 


| ahead of the drift in public thinking to- 


ward the more radical positions of the 
Latvian Liberation League. Says Lithua- 
nian Party Secretary Berezov: “We fear 


| that some hotheads want to speed up the 


process and have it all tomorrow. They 
risk ruining everything.” 

At present, the economic life of the 
three Baltic republics is so intertwined 
with the Soviet Union that it would be im- 
possible for them to go it alone. “We can 
decide to be separate and free, but what 
will we do the next morning?” asks Vello 
Pohla, leader of the Estonian Green 
Movement. “Everything has been dam- 
aged by 50 years of Soviet administration. 
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that would make it possible to raise the 
question of secession.” Latvian Ideology 
Secretary Kezbers points out that the 
West, for all its moral support, would 
probably offer little economic help to 
three independent Baltic republics. As he 
puts it, “No room has been booked for us 
in the Europe Hotel.” 

Moscow would not even need to resort 
to tanks and troops to dampen the Baltic 
| enthusiasm for secession. It could exert 
pressure just by slapping an embargo on 





there are numerous way stations of sover- 





fuel and raw-material shipments. Yet | 


We have to reach a standard of living first | eignty on the road to independence. Some 


Baltic economic thinkers believe, for ex- 
ample, that the region could turn into a 
clearinghouse between East and West, 
where Estonians, Latvians and Lithua- 
nians could serve as go-betweens for 
Westerners eager to open up the Soviet 
market. “The Baltic states may not be as 
exotic as Hong Kong, but they make a 
good bridge between East and West,” says 
Kezbers. “The Soviet Union is a vast 
country needing everything, and we know 
how it works.” 

The political benefits of such a strate- 
gy are obvious. “We cannot make Russia 





go away, and we are not about to leave Es- 
tonia,” says Estonian Popular Front lead- 
er Veidemann. “So we must find a clever 
way to coexist and create conditions that 
would make the Soviet Union interested 
in our independence.” 

If Gorbachev responds wisely and 
generously to the nationalistic stirrings in 
the Baltics, he will win on two fronts: the 
cause of perestroika throughout the Soviet 
Union will be advanced, and one more ir- 
ritant in East-West relations will disap- 
pear. Living next door to good neighbors 
is always better in the long run than shar- 
ing a home with unhappy relatives. w 





The “Disposal 
Problem” 


Five Presidents tell the contras 
to disband, but will they go? 


he symbolism was as inescapable as 

the irony. When the five Central 
American Presidents gathered last week 
in the resort town of Tela in northern 
Honduras, their meeting place was a sea- 
side compound once owned by the United 
Fruit Co., the U.S. multinational concern 
that long represented the essence of grin- 
go imperialism in the region. There, the 
Presidents* negotiated the dissolution of 
the Nicaraguan contras, a force that to 
many Central Americans symbolized 
| U.S. arrogance and interference during 
the 1980s. When the Presidents emerged 
from three days of deliberations, they had 
signed an agreement on a specific series of 
steps to demobilize the contras within the 
next four months. 

The so-called Tela Declaration was a 
gesture that carried all the moral author- 
ity of the region’s leaders but none of the 
military force that might be needed to 
make it stick. Its realization hinges on the 
“voluntary” cooperation of the contras 
and assigns responsibility for implemen- 
tation to the United Nations and the Or- 
ganization of American States. 

Still, the latest attempt to end the 
eight-year war in Nicaragua was a rebuff 
to the U.S., which has supported and 
guided the contra effort since its inception 
in 1981. Right up to the last minute, the 
Bush Administration lobbied regional 
leaders to postpone demobilization until 
after the Nicaraguan election, scheduled 
for Feb. 25, to give the Sandinista regime 
| at least some incentive to uphold its 
pledges for a free and fair vote. 











*Oscar Arias Sanchez of Costa Rica, Alfredo Cris- 
tiani of El Salvador, Vinicio Cerezo of Guatemala, 
José Azcona del Hoyo of Honduras and Daniel Or- 
tega Saavedra of Nicaragua 








All dressed up but nowhere to go: insurgents at a base camp in the mountains of Honduras 








As the war winds down, so does a U.S. policy that preoccupied the prior Administration 


But as the contra war winds down toa 
whimper, so too does a US. policy that 
preoccupied the Reagan Administration 
through two terms. The seeds of disen- 
gagement were sown last April, when 
President Bush secured $49.75 million in 
nonlethal aid for the contras in exchange 
for a guarantee that Congress could re- 
view—and sever—the aid package this 
November. Since many in Congress sup- 
port the Central American leaders’ desire 
to disband the contras, the Bush Adminis- 
tration seemed to capitulate without a 
fight. “Our intention is to play it straight 
and stick with the [peace] process,” said a 
State Department official. “We're not go- 
ing to stand in the way.” 

If enforced, the demobilization 
scheme will complete the gradual muta- 
tion of the contras from a military threat 
to a political force to a refugee remnant 
that U'S. officials have dubbed the “dis- 
posal problem.” The Tela plan invites 
contras and their families to return to Nic- 
aragua from their bases in Honduras but 
offers the option of resettlement in other 


| countries. Honduras desperately wants 


the contras to go elsewhere, and Nicara- 


| gua has offered to repatriate them safely. 





But if the contras do not trust such Sandi- 
nista promises, the U.S. will face the pain- 
ful question of its responsibilities toward 
the rebel force it created. 

Much to the dismay of the contras, the 
demobilization plan enjoys the support of 
Nicaragua's 20 opposition parties. To en- 
sure their cooperation, President Daniel 
Ortega Saavedra pledged to suspend Nic- 
aragua’s military draft until after the elec- 
tion, to hold fair balloting and to grant op- 
position candidates free television time. 
But the U.S. remains skeptical that the 
election will really prove free or fair, and 
last week’s agreement provides no penal- 
ties whatsoever should Ortega renege on 
his pledges. 

Despite the Tela plan’s promise, few 
observers are ready to pronounce the con- 
tras dead. Such pronouncements have 
been issued before. And the rebels made it 
plain last week that unless the Sandinistas 
agreed to negotiate with them as equal 
partners, they had no intention of disarm- 
ing. If the contras fail to lay down their ri- 
fles voluntarily, no one is offering to take 
the weapons by force. — By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by Ricardo Chavira/Washington and 
Wilson Ring/Tela 
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People in many areas of the country feel angry about the cost of car insurance these days. We couldn't agree more. 

At Allstate, it's been our history to do everything we can to hold the line on costs by attacking the source of what 
drives them up. In fact, we've done more of this than any other company in our field. 

We started back in the early 50's, helping to make better drivers out of new drivers by supporting driver's ed as a 
standard high school course. 

We created Tech-Cor Inc. a state-of-the-art research facility, which leads the way in the study of auto repair 
methods, theft prevention, and safer damage-resistant automobile designs. We've fought for better bumpers and con- 
tinue to support the 5 m.p.h. bumper as the minimum standard for all cars. And in experience with our own fleet 
logging over 30 million miles, we've proven the value and reliability of air bags and safety belts. These efforts have led 
to cars that are now both cheaper to repair and safer to ride in. 

Drunk drivers are involved in nearly 40% of all fatal traffic crashes. We want them off the road. And to that end we 
are working with such groups as M.A.D.D. and the National Commission Against Drunk Driving, and have chartered 
a program that asks people to act responsibly when drinking at sporting events. 

We're also working with legislatures and law enforcement groups to stop insurance fraud and car theft. And we're 
helping the public understand what they can do to safeguard their cars against theft. 


But there's more to be done. Today Allstate is working with other insurance companies, consumer groups and 
lawmakers to literally change the way the car insurance system works. The goal is to give you options for insuring 


{ your car that you don’t have now. Options that should lower car insurance rates and maintain coverages for millions of 
people across the county. 
Thanks to a lot of hard work, many new ideas are now coming into focus. i weaieaiiic Ifa) 
i We think they'll lead to a fair and lasting solution. Sears Financial Network| fl 
{ If you d like more information about our ideas for making insurance more ° 
affordable, write to: Allstate Consumer Information Center, Public Issue Department 101, A , istate 
P.O. Box 7660, Mount Prospect, IL 60056-9961, and we'll send them along, You're in good hands. 


© 1999 Allstate Insurance Company, Northbrook, Illinois 


IT NOT ONLY GIVES YOU oe. 
GLIMPSE OF THE’90S... | 
IT TAKES YOU BACK, AS we 


Ir 1s A CAR THAT INSTANTLY EVOKES A FEELING OF 
SHEER EXHILARATION. FOR IT IS, AT ONCE, BOTH AN AUTO- 
MOBILE OF CLASSIC FORM AND VISIONARY TECHNOLOGY. 

INTRODUCING THE ALL-NEW MAzpDa MX-5 MIATA. 
A CONVERTIBLE, A TWO-SEATER. A TRUE ROADSTER. [T IS 
AN AUTOMOBILE BUILT WITH JUST ONE OBJECTIVE IN MIND: 
PURE FUN. AND FOR LESS THAN WHAT YOU MIGHT EXPECT, 
YOU CAN DRIVE ONE OF YOUR OWN. Mazpa Miata. It Not 
ONLY GIVES YOU A GLIMPSE OF THE 90s, IT TAKES YOU BACK, 
AS WELL. AND IN THAT ONE EXTRAORDINARY MOMENT, 
YOULL DISCOVER THE PURE JOY AND PASSION OF DRIVING. 
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THE EXTRAORDINARY TECHNOLOGY OF THE REAR-WHEEL-DRIVE MIATA WILL STIR YOUR EMOTIONS WITH A DOHC 


AND 4-WHEEL DOUBLE-WISHBONE SUSPENSION. EACH DESIGNED TO NOT ONLY MAKE MIATA PERFORM RIGHT, BU 
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16-VALVE, FUEL INJECTED ENGINE. SHORT THROW 5-SPEED TRANSMISSION. 


ALSO FEEL RIGHT. FOR MORE INFORMATION, CALL: 800-424-0202 ExT. 702. 
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BURMA 


A Country Under the Boot 





May I at all times be free 

Of the four nether realms 

The three scoundrels 

The eight inauspicious locations 
And the five enemies. . 





n Burma’s myriad pagodas, those 
words from the Buddhist Okasa pray- 


One year after explosive riots, the regime cracks down on pro-democracy activists 


determined voice of opposition. Says a | quiet. I can control this crowd. You don’t 


Rangoon lawyer: “She is the only person in 
our politics who is stainless.” 

Her rise has been astonishing. As the 
daughter of Aung San, she was met with 
great deference, but her courage, bearing 
and oratory enabled her to build a follow- 
ing. The N.L.D., which she helped found 


er are often on the lips of worshipers | last year, has grown to some 2 million 


these days. They are an incanta- 
tion against the five enemies— 
water, fire, robbers, people who 
wish evil on others, and rulers. 
Down through the centuries, it is 
the last category that has been 
most feared. But rarely in living 
memory have the Burmese so ur- 
gently believed they needed pro- 
tection from their rulers. 

The despondency has grown 
out of 27 years of one-man misrule. 
Under the authoritarian leader- 
ship of General Ne Win and his 
| military cohorts, the country has 
been beggared and its people 
| forced into silence. Last week, the 
first anniversary of explosive anti- 
government riots, Burmese were 
suffering through a renewed cam- 
paign of repression. For the ruling 
junta, which has changed the na- 
tion’s name to Myanmar to reflect 
the country’s ethnic diversity, the 
main target is the National League 
for Democracy, the first organized, 
broad-based movement dedicated 
to democratic reform since Ne 
Win came to power in a 1962 mili- 
tary coup. In recent weeks, hun- 
dreds in the N.L.D.’s upper eche- 
lons have been jailed. Its leader, 
Aung San Suu Kyi, is under house 
arrest, where she began a hunger 








Burmese troops arrest a student at an N.L.D. rally — 


have to.” 

Suu Kyi’s self-possession and deter- 
mination have prompted obvious com- 
parisons with Philippine President Cora- 
zon Aquino and Pakistani Prime Minister 
Benazir Bhutto. But in Burma the obsta- 
cles to reaching power are, in Suu Kyi’s 
words, “much worse, much tougher.”’ She 
, did not inherit a large political or- 
* ganization or support network, as 
Aquino and Bhutto did. Nor has 
Burma, a hermit nation since 1962, 
been susceptible to the kind of in- 
ternational pressure that helped 
force Ferdinand Marcos out and 
ensured a fair election for Bhutto. 
No large business class or orga- 
nized church exists to throw its 
heft behind one politician, only a 
military establishment set against 
the entire society. Says a Western 
diplomat of the officers who run 
the nation: “These are crude, un- 
educated, narrow-minded people. 
They don’t understand what dem- 
ocratic politics is all about or what 
drives a modern economy.” 

It is by no means clear that Suu 
Kyi understands what drives a 
modern economy either. She 
seems to have given relatively little 
thought to the kinds of economic 
issues that would immediately con- 
front her should she find herself in 
power. Her views on trade and for- 
eign investment remain vague. In- 
stead she has concentrated on a 
simple credo: to restore democracy 
to Burma and bring “freedom from 
fear” to its people. 

Burma’s current unrest has left 
thousands dead—no precise count 
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strike on July 20 that reportedly 
ended just last week. 

She is an improbable liberator for 
backward Burma, though perhaps born to 
the task. Her father was the national hero 
General Aung San, who led the struggle for 
independence from Britain only to be as- 
sassinated by a rival in July 1947, a mere 
six months before colonial rule ended. Un- 
til just over a year ago, Suu Kyi lived in 
England with her British husband Michael 
Arisand her twosons. Her return to Burma 





in April 1988 was a matter of happen- | 


stance: she came home to nurse her moth- 
er, whodied last January. But the explosive 
antigovernment protests that gripped Bur- 
ma swept Suu Kyi, 44, into her nation’s tur- 


As the arrests have increased, so have reports of torture. 


dues-paying members in a country of 40 
million people. During electrifying tours 
of the countryside, she disregarded the 
army guns that menaced her and her fol- 
lowers. And she has routinely flouted 
martial-law regulations prohibiting gath- 
erings of more than five people. At one 
rally in Rangoon, soldiers aimed auto- 
matic weapons at the crowd that gathered 
to listen to her. “We are grateful to those 
who are giving the people practice in be- 
ing brave,” she snapped. While an officer 
recited over a loudspeaker the law prohib- 
iting gatherings, Suu Kyi used her own 
microphone to confront the intruders: 


moil, from which she emerged as a clear, | “May I request that the loudspeakers be 





is available—since September 
1987. It was then that the regime 
sought to curb inflation by striking at an 
immense black market. Without warning, 
the government declared that all 25-, 35- 
and 75-kyat bank notes were invalid. (A 
dollar then bought 6.6 kyats at the official 
rate and as many as 80 kyats on the black 
market.) The decree eliminated 60% of 
the currency and with it the savings of 
rich and poor alike. 

In a country that has seen its per capi- 
ta income sink from $670 in 1960 to $200 
today, the move was incendiary. Unrest 
simmered for months, then exploded last 
August. Ne Win had officially left office 
in July, but continuous riots brought down 
two heads of state before a junta of 19 offi- 
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cers that called itself the State Law and 
Order Restoration Council took control in 


| September. The chief of staff, General 





Saw Maung, assumed the presidency. But 
Student protests went on, and only the 
council’s pledge to hand over power after 
free multiparty elections quelled the 
unrest. 

After making that promise, however, 
the government for a long time balked at 
setting a date for the balloting, and many 
doubt that it will occur by May 1990, as 
promised by the junta. If the election were 
held today, the Burmese believe the N.L.D 
would capture 75% to 80% of the vote. 
But the current regime has shown little in- 
clination to allow genuinely reformist 
parties to exist, much less hold power. 
Consequently, the likely rules of the 
contest would prohibit the 





countryside. Said an underground activist 
in Taungyii: “Outside Rangoon, it’s just 
naked military power. The soldiers can do 
what they like.” 

Not only is the country’s political situ- 
ation bleak, but its economy is also near 
failure. The Burmese Way to Socialism, 
Ne Win’s odd amalgam of Buddhism, so- 
cialism and isolationism, proved a road to 





N.L.D. from taking part. 
That would probably tip 
victory to opportunistic 
parties eager to do the mili- 
tary’s bidding. Says a Euro- 
pean diplomat: “All the 
obedient little parties will 
go along. You'll end up with 
a gang of puppets willing to 
jump when the military 
pulls the strings.” 

While many believe 
the promised election has 
become one of the grand 
fictions of Burmese life, 
Suu Kyi refuses to release 
the military from its commitment. The 
latest round of repression came in re- 
sponse to her decision to attack Burma’s 
other grand fiction: the official retire- 
ment of Ne Win. General Saw Maung, 
like both his short-lived predecessors, 
claims that Ne Win, 78, is no longer in- 
volved in politics. But the populace and 
the diplomatic community are con- 
vinced that the old strongman still pulls 
the strings. Before she was put under 
house arrest, Suu Kyi told TIME, “We 
decided, Enough of the shadowboxing; 
let’s get at the real enemy.” 

Her boldness reached a peak at the 
end of June, when she appealed to the 
military to overthrow the widely feared 
strongman. “Ne Win is the one who 
caused this nation to suffer for 26 years,” 
she said. “Officials from the armed forces 
and officials from the State Law and Or- 
der Restoration Council, I call you all to 
be loyal to the state. Be loyal to the people 
You don't have to be loyal to Ne Win.” 

In the following weeks, the regime 
stepped up harassment of the N.L.D. On 
July 20, Suu Kyi was arrested in Rangoon 
with 42 other top N.L.D. leaders. The or- 
ganization’s offices all over Burma were 
ransacked and files were seized. Reports 
of torture by troops grew more frequent, 
and arrests mounted. The N.L.D. esti- 
mates that 2,000 activists have been taken 
into detention. The army has launched a 
campaign of intimidation throughout the 





“The people 
of Burma 
really want 
freedom. 
First of all, 
they want 
freedom 
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Dauntless dissident: “She is the: only person in our politics who is stainless” 






















tion of daily life. Buildings seem to crum- 
ble before one’s eyes. Most homes are 
bamboo huts; electricity is a rarity. Agri- 
culture is a primitive matter of human 
hands and muscle. Burma was long a 
bountiful land, but faith in the kyat has 
sunk so low that rice traders are turning to 
export instead of domestic markets. 


Shortfalls are already being felt in some 
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In a year, Suu Kyi rose from obscurity to challenge an intransigent regime. 


ruin. When Saw Maung took power, he 
declared that the economy would be 
opened up, but central planning and 
widespread corruption still discourage 
improvement. With foreign debt at a 
mountainous $3.8 billion, 75% of all for- 
eign-exchange earnings are needed to ser- 
vice the loans. 

The numbers merely quantify the 
depth of the despair and poverty that grip 
the nation. In conversations with TIME 
during four weeks of recent travel in Bur- 
ma, merchants, monks, farmers, students, 
bureaucrats, police and political activists 
confirmed not only growing fear of the 
junta but desperation about the deteriora- 


regions, and a nationwide man-made 
famine is not inconceivable. 

Economically and politically, the 
hand of Ne Win continues to blight Bur- 
ma. But a strong appetite exists for 
change, for democratic institutions and a 
free market—even if the means of bring- 
ing it about appear remote. Some believe 
recovery will come only with the death of | 
Ne Win, who reportedly still plays tennis | 
at his lakeside villa in suburban Ran- 
goon. Others feel that that is only half 
the equation: Burma’s best hope, they 
suggest, languishes under house arrest in 
Rangoon. ~— By Daniel Benjamin. 
Reported by Ross H. Munro/Rangoon 
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World Notes 





Hot stuff from Brazil: the sexy swivel, bump and grind of lambada 


Dirty Dancing, 
Ma Chérie? 


“After the new chastity. it's a 
return to sin,” proclaimed the 
French weekly Le Nonvel Ob- 
servateur, It is the lambada, a 
sensuous dance that sets the 
pelvis-to-pelvis physicality of 
Dirty Dancing toa steamy Bra- 
vilian beat. Spawned on the 
northeast coast of Brazil, the 
lambada has swept through 
France this summer. A soda 
commercial showing young | 


BRITAIN 


Cricket by 
Checkbook 


Sports-mad South Africans | 
have been desperate for world- 
class competition since inter- 
national sporting bodies began 
banning them 25 years ago and 
vowed not to readmit them 
until apartheid was abolished 
With the news two weeks ago 
that a “rebel” English cricket 
team would play two tours in 
South Africa. most of the coun- 
try’s whiles rejoiced 

Elsewhere, the reaction 
was Outrage. Britain's anti- 
apartheid movement demand- 
ed that the rebel players be 
banned forever. Sports Minis- 
ter Colin Moynihan advised 
them not to go, and Tanzanian 
Foreign Minister Benjamin 
Mkapa warned that African 
nations might boycott the 1990 
Commonwealth Games 

Under heavy pressure. the 
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bodies entwined in a lambada 
frenzy was an instant hit. and 
Lambada, a song that served as 
the ad's sound track, has sold 
more than | million copies 
The lambada is especially 
hot along the Cote dAzur, 
where touring Brazilian dane- 
ers are showing French va 
tioners how to thrust their 
stuff. But is the lambada just 
this summer's hype? “It will 
become a classic.” declares 
singer Loalwa Braz. “And it 
will be even more agreeable to 
dance in the winter. IUs a way 
to keep warm.” as 





two black members of the 16- 
man squad pulled out. The oth- 
ers, led by captain Mike Gatling. 
seem intent on going. no doubt 
spurred by fees of up to $160,000 
reportedly offered by the South 
African Cricket Union we 





Rebel captain Mike Gatting 


Kaifu’s 
Surprises 


Who says Japan is dominat- 
ed by male shogunists? Not. 
apparently, the new Prime 
Minister, Toshiki Kaifu. Last 
week. in a move to improve 
the scandal-ridden image of 
his Liberal Democratic Party. 
Kaifu appointed two women 
to his 2l-member Cabinet 
Sumiko Takahara, 56, a writ- 
er on economic affairs, be- 
came Economic Planning 
Agency director, and former 
Labor Ministry bureaucrat 


NEW ZEALAND 


A Fretful 
Farewell 


The Prime Minister's quandary 
was the stuff of high political 
drama: Would David Lange 
swallow his pride and give a 
Cabinet portfolio to his onetime 
friend turned archrival Roger 
Douglas, as his ruling Labour 
Party demanded? Lange's an- 
swer last week stunned the na- 
tion. “I intend to step down,” 
said Lange. who cited his 
health as the reason for his res- 
ignation. But most political ob- 
servers believe Lange quit rath- 
er than work with a man he 
had forced out of the Cabinet 
only last December for pushing 
economic reforms too far. Iron- 
ically. both will serve in the 
government of the new Prime 
Minister, Geoffrey Palmer. 
where Lange has accepted the 


SOVIET UNION 


Hard Cash for 
Hard Times 


Never mind country dachas or 
four-door Soviet au- 
thorities figure the best incen- 
live for greater agricultural 
yields is U.S. dollars or British 
pounds or German marks. Un- 
der an experimental program 
announced last week, the gov- 
ernment will pay foreign cash 
to growers on state-run farms 
for excess harvests of wheat 
and other crops. The hard cash 
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Mayumi Moriyama. 61, was 
named to head the Environ- 
ment Agency 

In a country where only 
three females have ever held 
Cabinet posts. the appoint- 
ments seemed a welcome 
change. But the L.D.P. still 
has a way to go in reforming 
itself. Kaifu, 58, attained his 
office by deal-making with 
ousted leaders Noboru Ta- 
keshita and Shintaro Abe; in 
return for their help, Kaifu 
awarded their factions pow- 
erful Cabinet positions. And 
Kaifu was already bedeviled 
by unfounded rumors of sex- 
ual misconduct a 


post of Attorney General 

Lange will be best remem- 
bered in the US. for his gov- 
ernment’s decision to ban nu- 
clear-armed or -powered ships 
from New Zealand's harbors, a 





Old and new Prime Ministers 


move that caused a major rift 
with Washington and led to 
the suspension of New Zea- 
land from the ANZUS alliance 
That rupture seems unlikely to 
Palmer said he 
plans no changes in domestic 
or international policy i 


close soon 


will enable farmers to pur- 
chase goods that no amount of 
rubles can buy, such as sophis- 
licalted farm equipment—or 
videotape recorders 

Loosening restrictions on 
Soviet citizens’ access to foreign 
currencies is not just another 
glasnost gambit. If the Soviet 
Union hopes to feed itself. it 
must find ways of getting its 
moribund farming sector to 
perform better. Notes a senior 
Western diplomat: “If they 
could import goods from a Sears 
catalog. that might be a pretty 
good incentive.” a 
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ome Wall Streeters are experi- 
encing acrophobia. Others talk 
of vertigo. Whatever the buzz 
word, the feeling is the same: 
stock speculators have suddenly become 
woozy about the market’s new heights. 
| After a 230-point rise in 1988, the Dow 
Jones industrial average has zoomed 
more than 500 points this year, 200 just 
since the beginning of July. “I’ve been on 
this trading floor for 39 years, and I’ve 
never seen a market go up so fast for so 
long without a major break,” said Donald 
Stone, a specialist in consumer stocks on 
the New York Stock Exchange. . 
Propelled by good economic news, the 
Dow pushed ahead an additional 30 
points last week in volatile trading, de- 
spite heavy profit taking in the final hours 
Friday. The Government announced that 
wholesale prices in July fell 0.4%, their 
biggest monthly drop in three years, 
which signaled that inflation is ebbing. 











During the same month, retail sales rose | 


0.9%, a surge that reassured investors that 
the economy has not stagnated. Before 
| closing at 2683.99 for the week, the closely 
| watched index briefly topped the all-time 
record of 2722.42 it set on Aug. 25, 1987. 
That was the heady peak from which the 
Dow began its steepest slide in history, 
culminating in the 508-point crash on 
Oct. 19. 
Now that the Dow has made a nearly 
1,000-point recovery in just under two 
years, Wall Streeters are asking, Can it 
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happen again? Is this boom any different 
from the last one? “Stock prices have been 
climbing a wall of worry,” says Robert 
Farrell, the chief market analyst at Mer- 
rill Lynch, who sees “a significant correc- 
tion on the horizon.” 

In their long stampede, the bulls have 
managed at least temporarily to overcome 
their fears about the U.S. budget and 
trade deficits. Despite a dramatic slow- 
down in growth, they have been looking 
on the economy's bright side. “Investors 
now believe the Federal Reserve Board 
can deliver a ‘soft landing’ of subdued in- 
flation by year-end, without a recession,” 
says Byron Wien, chief domestic strate- 
gist for the investment firm Morgan Stan- 
ley, who since May has been predicting a 
new all-time high on the Dow. Elaine 
Garzarelli, a portfolio manager at Shear- 
son Lehman Hutton, who was one of the 
few forecasters to warn of the crash in 
1987, believes the Dow will top 3000 be- 
fore the end of the year. 

The Dow, in fact, has been at the back 
of the thundering herd of market indexes, 
partly because it is made up of blue-chip 
issues favored by relatively conservative 
investors. Broader market indexes includ- 
ing Standard & Poor's 500 and the Wil- 
shire 5,000 had already reached all-time 
record levels by early August. Says Justin 
Mamis, chief strategist for the investment 


firm Cowen & Co.: “All the Dow can do | 


now is put the lipstick on.” The allure of 
stocks is broadening rapidly as more and 
more investors join the stampede, which 
is demonstrated by the big increase in the 














market's volume. The average daily num- 
ber of shares traded on the N.Y.S.E. was 
about 200 million last week, in contrast to 
a daily average of less than 170 million so 
far this year. “In August, when many 
traders are away, this is very unusual,” 
notes Shearson technical analyst Philip 
Roth. 

True-believing bulls think the market 
rally is based on sound fundamentals, not 
just glamour and giddiness. Says Martin 
Zweig, a stock guru who turned bearish 
just before the 1987 crash: “I'm moderate- 
ly bullish now. It’s a different market.” 
During the fall of 1987, Wall Street faced 
a sudden array of outside threats, ranging 
from potential war in the Persian Gulf to 
congressional attacks on takeover activi- 
ty. Another catalyst of 1987’s slide was a | 
rise in interest rates, which threatened 
economic growth and siphoned money 
away from stocks and into interest-paying 
investments. Two years ago, yields on 30- 
year Treasury bonds were heading toward 
10%; last week they stood around 8% af- 
ter dropping all year. 

Above all, the euphoria of the °87 rally 
pushed it to extreme heights in relation to 
the basic measure of stock value: corporate 
profits. Since the crash, the income of stock- 
issuing companies has risen 40%, giving 
them a much larger ratio of earnings per 
share. At the Dow’s current level, its stocks 
are selling at 13 times their annual earnings, 
vs. 21 two years ago. 

The Dow is getting another boost 
from the strengthening dollar, which has 
made USS. stocks attractive to foreigners. 
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Reason: overseas investors are getting a 
double dose of appreciation, since both 
the rally and the rising dollar are driving 
up the value of their holdings. At the be- 
ginning of summer, major Japanese bro- 
kerage houses including Nomura and 
Daiwa stopped shunning U.S. stocks and 
began buying in earnest. “During the 
past three months, Japanese investors 
have bought $7 billion worth,” estimates 
Seiyun Nakao, co-director of Nomura 
Research in Manhattan. Almost every 
day last week Nomura alone bought 
1.5 million shares of U.S. blue chips 

The prices of U.S. stocks now seem 
quite reasonable compared with issues on 
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Even with many investors vacationing in the sun, fevered trading on the New York 
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the inflated Tokyo exchange, where 
shares are selling at six times the Dow’s 
ratio of price to earnings. Even so, Japan 
can well afford its buying binge at home 
and abroad. The country is awash in more 
than $1 billion of fresh savings every day, 
which keeps the Tokyo market index 
near the all-time high it achieved late last 
month. “In this kind of liquidity, I think 
it’s crazy to be scared of another crash,” 
said Noboru Terashima, a senior analyst 
for Shearson in Tokyo 

London, the world’s third largest 
stock market, is still lagging behind To- 
kyo and New York, despite a 28% gain 
for the year on the 100-stock Financial 
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Stock Exchange pushed the Dow up 30 points last week 


Times index, better known as Footsie 
Closing last week at 2354, the London in- 
dex remains well below the record of 2443 
it reached three months before the Octo- 
ber crash, Since the crash, says Charles 
Larkum, a senior strategist at the James 
Capel investment house, “every morning 
London looks at where Wall Street closed 
before it decides what it’s doing. Both 
markets waited through much of '88 to see 
when Armageddon was coming, and 
when it wasn’t, they decided they had a 
bit of catching up to do.” One reason Lon- 
don is taking its lead from Wall Street is 
that, because of British corporate acquisi- 
tions, more than 20% of the profits of 
London’s 100 bellwether companies are 
earned in North America 

But even as investors take comfort in 
sound fundamentals, they look with 
alarm at the return of the greedy specula- 
tion and electronic sorcery that are 
blamed for the crash. The market has re- 
acted with near hysteria to the possibility 
of takeovers, first in the communications 
industry in response to the Time-Warner 
deal and now in the airline business in the 
wake of bids for the companies that own 
Northwest and United Airlines. The 
takeover-stock mania has coincided with 
the return of program trading, a system in 
which brokerage houses use computers to 
buy and sell giant blocks of stock to reap 
quick profits from disparities in price be- 
tween the equities and futures markets 
Restrictions on program trading were im- 
posed after the crash to limit the market's 
volatility, but have since been removed 
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Another reason for nervousness right 
now is the too-good-to-last superstition 
“This could be the eighth up year in a 
row,” says Morgan Stanley’s Byron Wien 
“That's never happened in this century.” 
During this bull cycle, U.S. stocks have 
produced a compounded 17% annual re- 
turn, almost twice their historic 9% aver- 
age. Even during the crash year of 1987, 
the Dow managed to rise 3% 

Some analysts are encouraged that 
investors have been going back into the 
market slowly and cautiously, in com- 
with the mob scene in mid- 
1987, which made everyone skittish and 
panic-prone. That is not the mood this 
time around—at least, not yet—and 


parison 


The big guy at his Carnegie Deli opening, with Jackie Collins and Joanna Poitier (wife of Sidney) 


Business 


markets rarely hit their peak until all 
types of stocks are overbought, profes- 
sionals become exuberant, and even 
small investors are snapping up stocks 
with abandon. Peter Lynch, manager of 
Fidelity’s $11.5 billion Magellan mutual 
fund, that “in the summer of 
1987, torrents of cash were coming at us 
out of money-market funds.” There is 
only a dribble this year 

So far, most of the stock buying has 
been done by corporations through stock- 
repurchase programs, mergers, leveraged 
buyouts or employee-stock-ownership 
plans. All told, such buybacks have re- 
duced the supply of shares on the market 
by a record $94 billion during the first half 


recalls 





He’s Hungry to Buy an Airline — 


High-roller Marvin Davis mounts a $5.4 billion bid for United 


Oo ther than luck, what an oilman needs 
most is persistence. Marvin Davis | 
has plenty of both. The bulky son of a | 
dress manufacturer from Newark, Davis | 
made his first billion dollars in less than 
20 years as a Denver-based wildcatter 
with a salesman’s knack for raising capi- 
tal and a blessed instinct for drilling gush- 
ers. Now, amid the takeover frenzy grip- 
ping the airline industry, Davis has set his 
cap for a giant carrier 

Only two months after Northwest 
Airlines rebuffed his $2.6 billion bid, Da- 
vis has bounced back with an 
grander scheme. Last week he offered to 
pay $5.4 billion, or $240 a share, for UAL, 
the parent company of United Airlines, 
the second largest U.S. carrier. UAL’s 
board said it would consider the offer, and 
sent emissaries to meet with Davis’ advis- 
ers. Meanwhile, UAL shares rocketed 


even 
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from 164% to 257 in just four days. Wall 
Streeters believe that the price could top 
$300 if other buyers bid 

Either way, Davis is likely to score big, 
which is his habit. He used his oil profits in 
1981 to buy 20th Century Fox, then sold it 
to Rupert Murdoch four years later for an 
estimated profit of $325 million. Davis 
picked up another $50 million by buying 
the Beverly Hills Hotel from the family of 
insider trader Ivan Boesky in 1986, then 
turning around and selling it to the Sultan 
of Brunei. Even Davis’ “dry hole” takeover 
altempts often pay off. While Los Angeles 
investor Alfred Checchi won Northwest 
with a $4 billion bid, for example, Davis 
pocketed an estimated $30 million by sell- 
ing his shares after the price ran up 

Colleagues have described Davis, 63, 
as a “killer” in business, an intimidating 
dealmaker whose 6-ft. 4-in. height and 








of the year, or nearly 4% of all outstand- 
ing stock. The buyout of RJR Nabisco 
alone took $25 billion worth of stock off 
the market, while the acquisition of 
Warner Communications by Time Inc 
will reduce supply by another $14 billion 

The shrinkage of available stock has 
helped increase the value of all shares, since 
equities are becoming a little bit like land, 
which Will Rogers once said was his favor- 
ite investment “because they ain't making it 
anymore.” But at current stock prices, a 
whiff of recession or a flare-up of inflation 
and interest rates could make stocks about 


| as popular as beachfront property in hurri- 


cane season. — With reporting by Peter Shaw/ 
London and Norihiko Shirouzu/Tokyo 


280-lb. heft amplify his forceful nature. At 
the same time, he is a gregarious socialite 
who counts among his close friends Greg- 
ory Peck, Don Rickles, Henry Kissinger 
and former President Gerald Ford. Like 
many pals, Ford has invested in Davis’ oil 
deals over the years. Says Ford: “You look 
at Marvin, and he looks like a tough, 
mean guy—and he is a tough business- 
man. But on a personal side, he’s a warm 
person, a nice guy to be with.’ 


avis has contributed millions of dol- 

lars to medical research. From 1978 
to 1985, he and his wife Barbara were the 
hosts of Denver's annual Carousel Ball, a 
glittering, star-studded bash devoted to 
fund raising for diabetes research. (One of 
Davis’ three daughters suffers from the 
disease.) Since moving to Beverly Hills in 
1985, Davis has supported a string of Cali- 
fornia medical-research centers 

Davis’ sons John, 35, and Gregg, 26, 
are his business partners. John says his fa- 
ther taught him to do his homework, then 
“trust your gut.” Sometimes the big man 
means it literally. When Davis spotted a 
good investment in the Carnegie Deli, the 
venerable Manhattan restaurant featured 
in Woody Allen’s Broadway Danny Rose, 
the financier struck a deal to open a Holly- 
wood branch. The glitzy grand-opening 
party last month featured a 3-ft. plastic 
matzo ball being lowered into a vat of sim- 
ulated chicken soup. Best of all, Davis can 
order his pastrami sand- 
wiches at poolside 

If another bid for United emerges. 
stock speculators wonder, will Davis raise 
the ante or once again take his stock profits 
and move on (he is believed to hold a 3.5% 
stake in the company)? Back at Horace 
Mann High School in the Bronx, Davis’ 
classmates said the pugnacious youth 
could—and would—argue any side ofan is- 
sue. Even now he may be mulling his next 
daring move over a nice hot pastrami sand- 
wich in Beverly Hills By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Dan Cray/Los Angeles and Gavin 
Scott/Chicago 
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Can’t Afford to Get Sick 





In the phone strike, health care is a bitter new issue 


he strike was widespread and militant 

from the start. In Boston, 14 striking 
New England Telephone workers were ar- 
rested for blocking the company’s repair 
trucks. Customers in New York, New Jer- 
sey and California lost service when phone 
lines were sabotaged. In Van Nuys, Calif., 
two striking Pacific Bell employees suf- 
fered injuries when they were bumped by 
cars crossing the picket lines. The drivers 
“got angry because we called them scabs,” 
claimed Marisa Rotondi, a shop steward 
for the local union. “Things are starting to 
get pretty bad out here.” 

Nearly 160,000 telephone operators, 
installers and repair workers in 15 states 
launched strikes last week against three re- 
gional U.S. telephone companies: Bell At- 
lantic, NYNEX and Pacific Telesis. While 
direct-dial calls in the affected regions 
were handled smoothly by automatic 
switching equipment, customers encoun- 
tered delays in getting directory assistance, 
repair service and phone installation. 

The two striking unions, the Commu- 
nications Workers of America and the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, are taking a tough stand on what 
has become an emotional and high-stakes 
labor issue: medical benefits. In an era of 
rising health-care costs, companies are 
trying to shift more of the burden to em- 
ployees. Workers, on the other hand, look 
upon their medical benefits as hard-won 
rights that have become essential to main- 
taining their standard of living. Declared 
picket signs last week: CUTTING OUR 
HEALTH BENEFITS IS SICK 

While wages have increased at an an- 
nual rate of 3.3% since 1983, corporations 
have seen their health-care premiums 
jump 10% to 15% annually, toa current av- 
erage of some $3,100a worker. Economists 
expect that total U.S. health-care spending 
will exceed $600 billion this year, nearly 
12% of the U.S. gross national product, up 
from 9.1% in 1980. 

Many employers have tried to attack 
the problem from two angles. Hoping to 
get better prices for service, companies 
have negotiated favorable rates for their 
employees at certain hospitals and health- 
maintenance organizations. To reduce 
outlays further, more than 70% of compa- 
nies require employees to pay at least some 
of the costs of insuring themselves and 
their families; only 51% did soin 1984. Ne- 
gotiators for Bell Atlantic want the compa- 
ny’s employees, who currently pay a $150 
deductible for nonhospital medical care, to 
take on a $150 deductible for hospitaliza- 
tion and an additional $200 deductible for 
any treatment outside a prescribed net- 
work of doctors and hospitals. “The whole 
idea is to make consumers thoughtful buy- 





ers and to stop rising health- 
care costs by asking them to 
put something at stake,” 
says Bell Atlantic spokes- 
man Kenneth Pitt. 

The problem with that 
approach, some health-care 
experts say, is that employ- 
ees have even less control 
over medical costs than do corporations. 
“What can an ordinary phoneworker do 
about the prices that hospitals and physi- 
cians charge?” asks Dale Hiestand, pro- 
fessor of corporate relations at the Co- 
lumbia University School of Business. A 
better solution, union leaders argue, is to 
work harder to keep costs down. They 
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Taking a stand in Maryland 


8 point to a program at Bell- 
South in which managers 
and employees have joined 
: forces to cut costs. enabling 
the Atlanta-based company 
to keep its generous health- 
care coverage intact. 

For long-term help. cor- 
porate America and orga- 
nized labor are increasingly 
looking to a third party: the 
Federal Government. Sever- 
al business and labor leaders 
are pushing for some type of 
national health plan in 
which everyone would automatically be 
insured. While a big-picture solution is still 
hazy, the problem is now in sharp focus: a 
debilitating financial drain on American 
workers, companies and the U.S. economy 
as a whole. — By Christine Gorman. 
Reported by Mike Cannell/New York, with other 
bureaus 
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Needs Work 
Too few jet mechanics, 
too many breakdowns 





A re commercial airliners being main- 
tained properly? A barrage of ques- 
tions about passenger-jet safety were raised 
last week in the midst of the busy summer 
travel season. The Air Transport Associa- 
tion, an industry trade group, reported that 
US. carriers are facing a serious shortage 
of mechanics even as demand for them is 
growing. Meanwhile, as if to point up the 
understaffing in the hangars, several air- 
lines were forced to abort flights because of 
mechanical problems: 

> The most frightening accident of the 
week was reminiscent of the July 19 crash 
of a United Airlines DC-10 in Sioux City, 
Iowa, caused when the rear engine ex- 
ploded, cutting the plane’s hydraulic 
flight controls. On Wednesday the rear 
engine shattered on a Northwest DC-10 
headed for Minneapolis, blasting holes in 
the engine housing. The plane landed 
safely in Denver. In the first mishap, the 
engine was a General Electric model, in 
the second, a Pratt & Whitney; no cause 
has been determined for either explosion. 


A Trump 727 skinned Its nose on a Boston rnway when the front landing gear failed to drop 
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> Another Northwest DC-10 turned back 
to Detroit immediately after takeoff be- 
cause the flap controls were not working 
properly. By week's end many anxious 
travelers were avoiding bookings on DC- 
10s. Addressing the fears, Federal Avia- 
tion Administrator James Busey main- 
tained that there is no evidence that DC- 
10s are less safe than other airliners. 

> Other jets came in for their share of 
problems. A Trump Shuttle 727 skidded 
to a stop in a shower of sparks at Boston's 
Logan Airport after its nose gear failed to 
drop for landing. An American Airlines 
767 flying from Phoenix to Chicago land- 
ed in Albuquerque after a valve burst in 
its hydraulic system. 

No one was injured in last week’s inci- 
dents, but the mechanical glitches re- 
newed concern about whether mainte- 
nance crews that are stretched thin can 
maintain an adequate margin of safety 
Not only do federal rules require modifi- 
cations on thousands of older jets but the 
airlines are expanding their fleets with 
new, technically complicated planes. The 
ATA report, based on a survey of 21 major 
airlines, found that carriers have been un- 
able to find mechanics for 4,000 vacancies 
out of a total of 69,000 positions. More 
troubling, the number of applicants for 
mechanic's positions is declining. e 
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FROM SEA TO SHINI 
SUCCEED IS PART OF | 
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NG SEA, THE WILLTO 
THE AMERICAN SPIRIT. 


The instant you become an American, whether by birth 
or by choice, you are guaranteed a particular freedom that 
is nowhere mentioned in the Constitution, but in fact 
flows from it. 

You are guaranteed the freedom to succeed. 

You are to dream your own dream of success, to 
study, to work, to create and discover and build, for yourself 
and your children, the success you want. 

Our deep belief in that idea is one reason that our 
company — Citicorp and Citibank—has grown to become 
by far the nation’s largest financial services organization. 

For over 175 years, our freedom to innovate, to create 
new financial ideas and services, has led to an unbroken 
line of initiatives allowing us to help countless millions of 
individuals. 

Today, more Americans are pursuing college education 
and graduate degrees with help from us than from any other 
private lender. 

More are getting what they want with the help of 
MasterCard" and Visa cards from Citibank than from any 
other company. 

And more Americans who once dreamed of “some day” 
ta their own homes now own them, or are buying them, 
with a financial helping hand from Citicorp and Citibank. 

Meanwhile, here at home and in 90 other countries 
around the world, we offer the full range of financial services, 
from new automated machines for personal banking to 
corporate funding in the billions. 

Over 90,000 people of Citicorp and Citibank serve 
over 25,000,000 customers, thousands of companies and 
many governments, in every major world marketplace. 

e can help you, or your company, achieve success, 
here and abroad. 

Whether you get to know us as Citicorp or Citibank, 
we'd like you to get to Know us better. 
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BECAUSE AMERICANS Wi 
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Money Angles 


Andrew Tobias 


How My Pal Joey Got Even 


tis a busy time for justice. Chicago 

commodity traders indicted for cheat- 
ing the public . .. Leona Helmsley facing 
20 years in a Holiday Inn (the logical 
sentence) if convicted of tax fraud—it’s 
hard not to be interested in these cases, 
but equally hard to have any impact on 
their outcome. How refreshing, then, to 
hear of a case, however small, in which 
one of us—specifically, my pal Joey— 
gets to be judge and jury. This is the story 
of Joey's revenge. It could save you a few 
bucks, or perhaps even earn you a first- 
class upgrade. 

The crime, as Joey sees it, is the way 
some banks try to trick their customers. 
“Look at this!” he'll occasionally shout at 
me over the phone, as if I could see the 
checks he’s waving. “They look just like 
regular checks! They've got my name and address preprinted on them, and my 
account number in magnetic ink at the bottom!” “So?” I ask. 

“So—but they come from the bank that issues my credit card, and it’s my credit 
card account number at the bottom of the check!” “So?” I ask. 

“So—well they give you this big friendly pitch about how you can use the 
checks for anything, like to pay the electrician or to pay tuition!” “So?” I ask. (I too 
think these checks are a minor scandal, but I like to hear Joey get worked up.) 

“So what they don’t tell you in their letter, or they tell you only in fine print 
someplace, is that from the minute you use one of these checks they start charg- 
ing you 19.8% interest.” “Yes?” I ask. 

“And not just on the check you wrote, on the rest of your charges too.” 

Some banks, Joey thinks, use these checks as a way to trick thrifty card- 
holders, who normally pay their bills in full and accrue no interest charges, into 
starting the meter running. 

“Joey, every time you get checks like these you call me. This is an old story.” 

“Ah,” he said in a hushed, conspiratorial tone. “But this time I got them back.” 

It seems this particular set of checks came from Joey’s Pan Am-affiliated 
MasterCard. It’s one of the many airline-affiliated Visas or MasterCards that 
give you a frequent-flyer mile free for every dollar you charge, even if you pay 
your balance in full within the grace period. To a frequent-flyer junkie, these 
cards are irresistible. 

“First,” said Joey, “I called to be sure I'd really get frequent-flyer mileage if I 
used these checks. [Usually with the checks you don't.] They said yes. Then I 
made sure my account balance was zero: I paid all my outstanding charges and 
quit using the card. [He switched to his United Airlines Visa.] Then I took one of 
the checks they sent me, made it out to myself for $10,000 and deposited it in my 
bank. So I was borrowing $10,000 from MasterCard. [He has a big credit line.] 
But at the same time, I sent MasterCard a real check for $10,000." A couple of 
days later, three things happened: 
>» MasterCard’s computer started licking its chops when it saw Joey had used one 
of his checks to borrow $10,000. 
> MasterCard’s computer then saw the $10,000 payment, so MasterCard 
couldn t start charging him interest. 
> MasterCard’s computer awarded Joey 10,000 Pan Am frequent-flyer miles. 

Cost to Joey: nothing. Cost to MasterCard: 10,000 frequent-flyer miles. (The 
bank that issues Joey’s MasterCard pays Pan Am a penny or so for each mile 
awarded—about $100 in this case.) Lessons for us: Resist those tempting blank 
checks your credit-card company sometimes sends (unless you're really looking 
for a way to borrow money at 19.8%). Switch to a credit card that offers frequent- 
flyer miles. (If you're charging things, you might as well get a free trip once in a 
while.) Don’t mess with my pal Joey. = 
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Out of Sight, 
Out of Mind 


The S & L bailout looks bold, 
but it hides the full costs 


“Wy ith this bill’s substantial funding, 
we will begin, here and now, to 
eliminate the ongoing losses of the insol- 
vent firms . .. I'm proud to sign this mon- 
ster.” So said President Bush last week as 
he stamped into law his long-awaited and 
much debated savings-and-loan bailout 
bill. The legislation, which will rescue ail- 
ing thrifts at a cost estimated at $300 bil- 
lion over the next 30 years, promises to 
transform the S & L business into a far 
smaller—and potentially stronger—indus- 
try. The law will also impose a sweeping 
reorganization on the Government's thrift 
regulators: the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, now independent, will become a 
Treasury Department agency called the 
Office of Thrift Supervision. 

While the bailout has bold ambitions, 
its financing is based on a dismaying kind 
of budgetary sleight of hand that hides 
the real cost from taxpayers. Of the $50 bil- 
lion that the Government will spend on the 
bailout in this fiscal year, $30 billion will 
be borrowed through bond sales and will 
be considered “off budget.” It will not be 
counted as Government spending and will 
not exacerbate this year’s federal deficit. 
The remaining $20 billion will be in the 
budget, but slipped in through a loophole 
in the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings law, so 
that the spending will not push the fiscal 
*89 deficit over the statu- 
tory limits and trigger 
automatic budget cuts. As 
a result, the "89 deficit 
will grow to about $168 
billion, $30 billion over 
the target. 

Congressional Demo- 
crats wanted to put the 
full $50 billion in the 
budget, but Republicans 
balked, accusing the 
Democrats of attempting 
to embarrass the Admin- 
istration by overstating 
the bailout’s immediate 
price tag. Putting $30 billion off budget, 
however, will increase the eventual cost of 
this year’s bailout expenditures by an esti- 
mated $3 billion over the next three dec- 
ades, That is because the off-budget money 
will have to be borrowed by the Resolution 
Funding Corporation, the Government 
agency responsible for restructuring the 
thrift industry, which will have to pay in- 
vestors higher interest rates than the Trea- 
sury pays for on-budget borrowing. Asa re- 
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Name change 


| sult, the S & L rescue’s first installment is a 


case of bail now, pay later. = 





WE PROVIDE 
THE TOOLS 
FOR A 
SUCCESSFUL 
PRESENTATION. 
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Club® Class. It changes the face of business travel with amenities like gourmet cuisine, fine wine and a BRITISH AIRWAYS 
supremely comfortable seat, in addition to the full complement of courtesies you see above. So that you emerge 
from your flight not only fecling refreshed, but looking that way. Club Class. It’s a most attractive way to fly The worlds favourite airline 


























Business Notes 





Wringing Outa 
Money Laundry 


Colombia's Banco de Occi- 
dente has no U.S. branches, 
but its Panamanian subsidiary 
did a booming underground 
business in America. The Pan- 
ama bank is expected to plead 
guilty in Atlanta federal court 
this week to charges that it 
laundered hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in drug profits 
for Colombia's Medellin co- 
caine cartel. The bank alleged- 


INSECT REPELLENTS 
Bugging Ticks 
For Profits 


New health fears often bring 
windfall business, as the manu- 
facturers of sun block and con- 
doms can attest. This season 
the booming product is insect 
repellent. The near hysteria 
over tick-borne Lyme disease, 
along with a proliferation of 
other buzzing pests because of 
wet weather, has sent the sales 


Protecting against bites with Tick Garde 








ly collected the illicit money in 
New York bank accounts, 
from which money was wired 
electronically to Europe and 
Latin America. 

As part of the plea agree- 
ment, the Panamanian bank 
could pay a $5 million fine. 
giving up most of its $6.7 mil- 
lion net worth. The fine would 
be the largest US. penalty 
ever paid by a bank on money- 
laundering charges and would 
be the first time a foreign bank 
with no formal operations in 
the U.S. has been convicted of 
such violations. a 


of bug spray and lotion rising 
at double-digit rates. 

Besides boosting products 
ranging from S.C. Johnson’s 
best-selling OFF! to New 
Hampshire-made Ben's 100 
lotion, the mania has also 
encouraged new entries. Flori- 
da-based Eclipse Laboratories 
seized upon the potential prof- 
its by introducing Tick Garde. 
The bug spray contains DEET, 
or diethylmetatoluamide, the 
same active ingredient found 
in many standard repell- 
ents, but the product's 
name appeals directly 
to the latest fears. The 
6-07. blue-and-white- 
colored cans cost 
$7.95, almost double 
the price of other 
sprays; yet in just a lit- 
tle over three months 
consumers have snap- 
ped up more than 
500,000 of them. 5 
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BANKRUPTCY 


More Than He 
Could Chew 


B. Altman and Bonwit Teller 
are not the sort of stores that 
stiff their suppliers. But since 
the spring, several fashion 
houses have withheld ship- 
ments to the swank Manhat- 


tan department stores because | 
of late payments. The stores | 


have been caught in the enor- | 
mous debt problems of their | 


current owner, Australia’s | 


Hooker Corp., which is con- 
trolled by investor George 


Herscu. Last week Hooker's some fall fashions. 


US. holding company sought 
protection from its creditors 
under Chapter 11 bankruptcy 
Herscu piled up debts of 
$1.4 billion building his trans- 
Pacific empire, then ran into 
trouble last year. Hooker, Aus- 
tralia’s second largest home 
builder, has been hit by rising 
interest rates and sagging 
home sales in Australia, as well 
as lukewarm retail sales in the 
US. Herscu is now trying to 
sell off $750 million in assets, 
from Manhattan to Mel- 
bourne, Altman and Bonwit, 
meanwhile, are hoping to satis- 
fy their creditors in time to sell 
a 








The cider Wang graded bie heir at 


COMPUTERS 


The Son 
Also Sets 


Sons of famous men often 
stumble when they try to fol- 
low in their father’s footsteps. 
That fate has befallen Freder- 
ick Wang, 38, son of Wang 
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= Wang. The younger 
= Wang, who took over 
> as president of the 
"= troubled company 
| nearly three years ago, 
& gave up the job last 
week. He was appar- 
= ently pushed out by 
his father, who retains 
the chairmanship and 
who told a reporter 
that he graded his son 
at “75%.” A new pres- 
ident will be recruited 
from outside. 
Frederick Wang’s 
departure came a 


loss for the fiscal year 
ending in June. Wang 
Lab’s woes stem from 
its failure to shift from 
minicomputers to in- 
dustry-standard per- 
sonal computers. 

Even before last month, 
when the senior Wang under- 
went surgery for cancer of the 
esophagus, Wall Street sus- 


| pected that the family-con- 


trolled company might be put 
up for sale. Now that Wang's 
heir apparent has stepped 
aside, that prospect seems even 
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Laboratories founder An | more likely. a 
CONSUMER PRODUCTS | make the same claim for its 
| laxative unless it can get FDA 
Is It a Drug approval, which P&G has 

Or a Cereal? tried but failed to get so far. 
P&G has urged the FDA to 
Psyllium is not exactly a | order the cereal off the mar- 


household staple, but the ob- 
scure grain has provoked a 
kitchen-table brawl between 
General Mills and Procter & 
Gamble. Psyllium contains 
soluble fiber, which has been 
shown to reduce cholesterol 
levels. The grain is an ingredi- 
ent in Benefit, a new break- 
fast cereal Gen- 


eral Mills intro- == 
duced in May. dn 
Psyllium is also Se 
found in Meta- <8) 
mucil, one of = 
P&G's fiber laxa- as 

ete ot 


tives. But while 
General Mills is 
allowed to adver- 
tise that Benefit 
helps to reduce 
cholesterol, P&G 
is forbidden to 


ket. But General Mills, which 
has limited Benefit’s sales 
mostly to the Midwest, in- 
tends to fight back. Says a 
spokesman: “There's no ques- 
tion that it’s a food and not a 
drug. It’s packaged like a ce- 
real, it looks like a cereal, and 
it’s sold like a cereal.” w 





The grainy subject of a kitchen-table brawl 
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week after the firm re- | 
ported a $424 million | 
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Showdown at Gucci Gulch 





Designed as a Mob buster, RICO has become a power ful catchall 


hen Congress adopted an obscure 

antiracketeering law in 1970, it 
seemed to target a particular kind of crim- 
inal: the old-school gangster wearing a fe- 
dora and a bulging shoulder holster. Now- 
adays, however, when federal prosecutors 
trigger the Racketeer Influenced and 
Corrupt Organizations Act, their sights 
are often set on a very different sort of de- 
fendant: a wealthy professional in design- 
er pinstripes and Gucci loafers. In the 
nearly 20 years of its existence, RICO has 
evolved beyond its Mob-busting origins to 






become a powerful legal weapon against 
the upper reaches of white-collar crime. 
And because of its broad civil provisions, 
the statute has also become a tool for 
transforming common commercial and 
business disputes into major, expensive 
racketeering lawsuits. 

Recently, few have felt the sting of 
RICO as much as the denizens of Wall 
Street. Federal prosecutors have used the 
law to go after big names like former junk- 
bond maestro Michael Milken, who is ex- 
pected to be tried early next year on 
charges involving securities fraud. Two 
weeks ago, several executives of Princeton/ 
Newport Partners were convicted for their 
roles in illegal stock-trading schemes. Two 
days later, the Justice Department indict- 
ed 46 traders at the Chicago Board of 
Trade and the Mercantile Exchange, 18 of 
them on RICO charges. And just last week 
the law was used to convict E. Robert Wal- 
lach, a longtime friend of former Attorney 
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General Edwin Meese, of accepting illegal 
payoffs to influence Government officials 
in the Wedtech Corp. corruption case. 
Critics blast RICO for the seemingly 
catchall provisions of both its criminal 
and its civil arms. “It’s legislation on the 
cheap,” says Harvard law professor Alan 
Dershowitz. “It's an attempt to use one 
statute to solve all the evils of society.” 
Others say the law is a good example of 
justice made blind. Government investi- 
gators indicate that, as originally intend- 
ed, RICO has significantly dented the op- 
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erations of organized crime. But Notre 
Dame law professor G. Robert Blakey, 
one of its main drafters, insists that Con- 
gress never intended to restrict its appli- 
cation to the Mob. “We don’t want one set 
of rules for people whose collars are blue 
or whose names end in vowels, and anoth- 
er set for those whose collars are white 
and have Ivy League diplomas,” he says. 
RICO gives law enforcers extraordi- 
nary latitude because it focuses on pat- 
terns of criminal behavior rather than on 
individual crimes. It can target anyone in- 
volved in an “enterprise” that engages at 
least twice a decade in any of a broad 
range of criminal activities, from murder 
and extortion to mail and wire fraud. The 
law authorizes heavy prison sentences 
and carries a powerful economic punch. 
Convicted defendants must forfeit all 
their ill-gotten gains, including all “pro- 
ceeds” from the enterprise. 
Such punishments can sometimes be 
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draconian. Gas-pump owner Oscar Por- 
celli, for example, faces the prospect of 
losing his string of New York gas stations 
for a RICO conviction stemming from 
sales-tax evasion. “He made a mistake, 
but not a mistake that should warrant 
shooting him with a cannon,” says his at- 
torney, Vivian Shevitz. 

The economic penalties of the law can 
squeeze some defendants into plea-bargain 
agreements. Threatened by a RICO indict- 
ment and its sweeping forfeitures, the in- 
vestment-banking firm of Drexel Burnham 
Lambert pleaded guilty to lesser charges 
last year and was hit with $650 million in 
penalties. Equally troubling to RICO targets 
is the law’s ability to seize temporarily the 
assets of an accused before a trial begins— 
even funds that would be used to pay a de- 
fense attorney. “Suddenly, there are a lot of 
born-again civil libertarians on Wall 
Street,” says Michael Waldman, legislative 
director for Public Citizen Congress Watch. 


Ithough civil RICO lawsuits total less 

than half of a percent of the federal 
civil caseload, the statute’s civil provisions 
draw some of the heaviest fire. “The 
imaginations of prosecutors in drafting 
RICO indictments are at least restrained 
by the Justice Department,” explains Uni- 
versity of Texas law professor Michael 
Tigar, “but the imaginations of plaintiffs’ 
lawyers are not similarly restrained.” 
What encourages the creativity, says crit- 
ics, is the possibility of obtaining treble 
damages and the enormous leverage of la- 
beling an opponent a “racketeer.”’ The re- 
sult has been a widening array of civil RICO 
lawsuits, from common commercial litiga- 
tion to provocative political disputes. The 
law has been invoked by victims of sexual 
harassment against their bosses, by tow- 
truck drivers against local sheriffs and 
by whistle-blowers against their employ- 
ers. Earlier this year, a federal appeals 
court upheld the use of RICO by a Philadel- 
phia abortion clinic against 26 right-to- 
lifers who forced their way into the build- 
ing, castigated patients, knocked down 
workers and damaged equipment. 

This June, for the second time in four 
years, the U.S. Supreme Court refused to 
narrow the sweep of civil RICO, prefer- 
ring to leave the matter to Congress. Not 
surprisingly, that ruling recharged ongo- 
ing legislative efforts to reform RICO’s 
civil provisions. Among the broad coali- 
tion pressing for changes are some of the 
very groups that have recently attracted 
the attention of prosecutors: accountants 
and securities and commodities dealers. 
Says Waldman: “It’s a combination of 
The Untouchables and Showdown at 
Gucci Gulch.” The congressional shoot- 
out to determine what happens to RICO 
could come this fall. —By Alain L. Sanders. 
Reported by Priscilla Painton/New York 


























The Right to 
Fake Quotes 


A journalist's legal victory 
raises questions about ethics 








BY WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 
J ournalism at best only approximates 
reality, because writers must inevita- 
bly select and compress. If they cannot 
cram in the whole truth, however, they 
can be expected to deliver the truth and 
nothing but—especially between quota- 
tion marks. The very use of that punctua- 
tion signals a special claim to credibility: 
this is not judgment but unfiltered fact. 
To the consternation of many journal- 
ists, however, the meaning of those quota- 
tion marks has been blurred by a three- 
judge panel of the US. appeals court in 
California. In a 2-to-1 vote, the judges this 
month dismissed a libel suit by psychoan- 
alyst Jeffrey Masson against New Yorker 
writer Janet Malcolm, holding that a 
writer may misquote a subject—even de- 
liberately—as long as the sense is not sub- 
stantially changed. Malcolm’s articles at- 
tributed to Masson some dozen phrases he 
contends were altered or fabricated. Most 
offensive to him was a supposed self-char- 
acterization as an “intellectual gigolo.” 
The court ruled that even if Masson 
did not say those words, Malcolm's inven- 
tions were permissible because they did 
not “alter the substantive content” of 
what he actually said, or were a “rational 































Storm center: New Yorker's Janet Malcolm 


Reporters ponder a seeming Pyrrhic victory. 





interpretation” of his comments. Judge 
Alex Kozinski fiercely dissented: “While 
courts have a grave responsibility under 
the First Amendment to safeguard free- 
dom of the press, the right to deliberately 
alter quotations is not, in my view, a con- 
comitant of a free press.” 

The decision reinforced the rigorous 
standard of evidence imposed on public 
figures who sue for libel, and struck some 
journalists as reasonable in that context. 
Editor Eugene Roberts of the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer noted, “After every press 
conference, where often you can’t hear 


| very well, you will see three or four varia- 








Auschwitz Ire 
Stay-put nuns spark protests 
F or the past five years, efforts to im- 
prove ties between Roman Catholi- 
cism and Judaism have been disrupted by 
turmoil over the presence of 14 Carmelite 
nuns at the site of the infamous Auschwitz 
death camp in southern Poland. The nuns 
maintain a convent just outside the 
camp’s barbed-wire perimeter, in a red 


brick building that once housed canisters 
of deadly Zyklon B gas. Their mission: to 





| pray for all the Nazis’ victims, including 


the 6 million Jews who died in concentra- 
tion camps. But the establishment of a 
Christian institution at a place that will 
forever symbolize Jewish martyrdom has 
stirred outrage among Jews. 

The dispute was supposedly settled in 


=| tions on the same quote. Just about every 
| time, the intent was preserved.” To oth- 
| ers, the victory seemed Pyrrhic. Said edi- 












tor Bill Monroe of the Washington Jour- | 
nalism Review: “I don't see how any | 
journalist can be happy with a judge con- 
doning tampering with specific quotes.” 

Last March, as Masson’s suit was 
pending, Malcolm sparked a debate about 
press ethics with a New Yorker article that 
began, “Every journalist who is not too 
stupid or too full of himself to notice what 
is going on knows that what he does is 
morally indefensible. He is a kind of con- 
fidence man, preying on people’s vanity, 
ignorance, or loneliness, gaining their 
trust and betraying them without re- 
morse.” Although she focused on a rup- 
tured relationship between author Joe 
McGinniss (Fatal Vision) and his subject, 
murderer Jeffrey MacDonald, many 
readers assumed that Malcolm was writ- 
ing confessionally, if unknowingly, about 
herself. 

That controversy proved fleeting, but | 
the impact of the Masson case will proba- 
bly linger. Journalists publicize any prom- 
inent reporter's willful lapse from factual- 
ity because they consider it uncommon, 
hence newsworthy; the irony is that the 
coverage prompts many readers to assume 
that such failings are widespread. Many a 
journalist has felt the temptation, as Mal- 
colm allegedly did, either to skip the 
drudgery of poring over notes or, having 
perused them in vain, to concoct the per- 
fect quote to make the point. Such behav- 
ior may be legal. But as every journalist 
knows, it is, in Malcolm’s own words, 
“morally indefensible.” —Reported by 
Leslie Whitaker/New York 
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1987, when four Cardinals, including 
Franciszek Macharski, whose Cracow 
archdiocese encompasses Auschwitz, 
promised that the nuns would move to a 
new center by February 1989. That dead- 
line passed, but the nuns did not budge and 
renovations that had begun 
on their convent continued 
The delay provoked strong 
Jewish protests and demon- 
strations at the site. Tensions 
escalated last month when 
Polish workers at the con- 
vent roughed up seven Jew- 
ish protesters and dragged 
them off the property 

Last week Cardinal 
Macharski, citing a “vio- 
lent campaign of accusa- 
tions and slanders™ by Jews 
denouncing the delay, said 
he was indefinitely sus- 
pending plans to construct 


| Congress quickly assailed Macharski’s 





Convent resident 


the new center because the work could 
not proceed in an “atmosphere of ag- 
gressive demands.” The World Jewish 


comments as “brutal and violent” and 
“a tragic blow” to ecumenical efforts. | 
Macharski’s surprise ac- 
tion moved another of the 
four Cardinals, Albert De- 
courtray of Lyon, to issue his 
own declaration that the 
1987 agreement must be 
honored. The demonstra- 
tions and hostile climate 
“cannot outweigh the ac- 
cord,” he asserted. Pope 
John Paul II has so far 
declined to intervene openly 
in a local Polish church mat- 
ter, but behind Decourtray’s 
unequivocating statement 
may be glimpsed a papal 
hand. B 
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The New Zoo: 
A Modern Ark 


From Atlanta to Tacoma, today’s menagerie is 


both a cageless wonderland and a rescue station 


BY NANCY GIBBS 
all it a natural disaster. The San 
Diego Zoo spent $3.5 million to 
build a designer forest that would 

house five adolescent Malayan sun bears. 

The zookeepers planted some trees, dug a 

moat, launched a waterfall, even hooked 

up a fiber-glass tree with an electric honey 
dispenser. As company for their wards, 
they invited lion-tailed macaques, yellow- 
breasted laughing thrushes, orange-bel- 
lied fruit doves and Indian pigmy geese. 
When the lush exhibit opened this 
summer, zoogoers loved it. So did the 
bears. They shredded the trees, rolled up 
the sod, plugged the moat—and then one 
attempted a fast break over the wall 
Spectators went scrambling for a z0o- 
keeper, who propped up a plywood barri- 
er while another clanged some pots and 
| pans to intimidate the beasts and herd 
| them into a locked enclosure. 
Meanwhile, at Washington's Nation- 
al Zoo another experiment was under 
| way: scientists wanted to acquaint their 
rare golden lion tamarins with a facsimile 
of their natural habitat, a lowland Brazil- 
ian forest. But the coddled, zoo-happy 
monkeys lacked some basic skills—how, 
for instance, to peel a banana. Instead, 
they fell out of the trees and got lost in 
| the woods. 
At some 150 American zoos in be- 
tween, the troubles are not very different 
| The sharks eat the angelfish. The Austra- 
lian hairy-nosed wombat stays in its cave, 
| and the South American smoky jungle frog 
hunkers down beneath a leaf, all tantaliz- 
ingly hidden from the prying eyes of the 








zoos every year. Visitors oflen complain 
that as a result of all the elaborate land- 
scaping, they cannot find the animals. But 
this, like almost everything else that goes 
wrong these days, is a signal that Ameri- 
ca’s zoos are doing something very right. 
Just about every aspect of America’s 
zoos has dramatically changed—and im- 
proved—from what viewers saw a genera- 
tion ago. Gone are the sour cages full of 
frantic cats and the concrete tubs of thaw- 
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roughly 110 million Americans who go to 





ing penguins. Instead the terrain is un- 
cannily authentic. and animals are free to 
behave like, well. animals, not inmates. 
Here is a Himalayan highland full of red 
pandas, there a subtropical jungle where 
it rains indoors, eleven limes a day. The 
effect is of an entire globe miraculously 
concentrated, the wild kingdom con- 
tained in downtown Chicago or the North 
Bronx. As American zoos are renovated 
and redesigned—at a cost of more than a 
billion dollars since 1980—hosts of once 
jaded visitors, some even without chil- 
dren, are flooding through the gates. “In 
the past 15 years.” says Cincinnati zoo di- 
rector Edward Maruska, “we've probably 
changed more than we've changed in the 
past hundred.” 

And all to what end? To entertain, 
of course, but to do more than that. By 
junking the cages and building vast bio- 
logical gardens, the zoos provide a de- 
cent, delightful place for animals and 
people to meet and, with luck, fall in 
love. Once that bond is made, the visi- 
tors discover there is a larger mission at 
hand, a crusade to join. Between the 
birth of Christ and the Pilgrims’ land- 
ing, perhaps several species a year be- 
came extinct. By the 1990s the extine- 
tion rate may reach several species an 
hour, around the clock. American zoos 
are leading the battle to stop that clock 
and recruit others to the preservation- 
ist's cause. “We don’t just want you to 
come here,” says David Anderson of the 
New Orleans Audubon Park. “We're 
trying to say, ‘Do something!’ ~ 

The zoos have therefore taken on a 
role as educators that dwarfs that of any 
other “recreational” institution. Whole 
public school systems are redesigning 
their science curriculums to take advan- 
tage of local exhibits, for what better bi- 
ology classroom could there be than a 
swamp or a rain forest? The newest fa- 
cilities, such as the Living World in St 
Louis, include state-of-the-art computer 
technology that turns a simple menager- 
ie into a cross between a laboratory and 
a video arcade 

Though highly effective at raising 
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NEW ORLEANS: Gone are the sour cages. In 





TACOMA: Close encounters—even through Plexiglas— 
make fast converts to preservationism 


part of a 72,000-gal. computerized irrigation system 
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consciousness and making converts, this 
is not an easy or a cheap way to run a zoo 
At the Tiger River exhibit in San Diego, 
that lovely gushing waterfall is part of a 
72,000-gal. computerized irrigation sys- 
tem. A huge banyan tree has heating coils 
in its roots to encourage the python to un- 
coil near the viewing glass. Not far away, 
an agile cliff-springer mountain goat is 
contained on the assumption that it will 
not jump eight feet to a ledge on the 
moat's far side that is constructed al a pre- 
cise 30° angle. “But,” admits architect Da- 
vid Rice, “nobody told the cliff 
springer that.” 


has 
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Beyond the aesthetic and mechanical 
challenges, there is the basic issue of what 
zoogoers should be allowed to see in a nat- 
uralistic setting. Zoo directors refer to “the 
Bambi syndrome,” a _ belief common 
among visitors that all creatures should be 
cuddly, or at least not killers. A while back, 
the Detroit Zoo staff euthanatized a dying 
goat from the children’s zoo and placed it 
in the African-swamp exhibit, which 
includes big vultures. Doing what came 
naturally, the vultures ate the goat. About 
half the zoogoers who happened upon 
the scene were fascinated, says director 
Steve Graham. But the other half averted 
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THE BRONX: in the screechy, mystical depths of Jungleworld, visitors must look sharp for the proboscis monkeys, the only captive breeding 


their children’s eyes and scurried away 

For all the increased drama in the ex- 
hibits themselves, the real revolution is 
going on behind the scenes and out in the 
wild, where a state of emergency exists 
To begin with, most zoos no longer take 
animals from the jungle; they grow their 
own. About 90% of the mammals and 
75% of the birds now in U.S. zoos were 
bred in captivity, and some are even being 
carefully reintroduced to their native en- 
At the same time, zoo-affiliated 
organizations like Wildlife Conservation 
International are working to save whole 
habitats in 38 countries in Africa, Asia 


virons 





ATLANTA: 


ilverback Willy B. is “a completely different gorilla,” 


say his keepers, now that he has more spacious quarters 


MIAMI: A eucalyptus forest provides munching grounds for koalas 


and South America and to reduce the 
threats to endangered species. Says the 
Bronx Zoo's visionary director William 
Conway: “Our objectives are very clear 

to save fragments of nature, to preserve 
biodiversity.” 

As zoos fight back, they are pulling 
along the public with some shrewd tactics 
Conservationists often select an irresist- 
ible, oversize crowd pleaser—pandas are 
perfect, but snow leopards and black rhi 
nos work fine—and lead a campaign to 
preserve the creature’s habitat. “There is 
a utility in the concern for the giant pan- 
| da,” says the National Zoo's director Mi- 


chael Robinson. “Pandas are relatively 
stupid and uninteresting animals. But 
they happen to be photogenic and appeal- 
ing, and they help focus people's atten- 
tion.” Big animals need big swatches of 
habitat, and so in the process a lot of less 
sexy species are protected too. To save the 
African elephant requires saving the Ser- 
engeti. That means roughly 5,000 sq. mi 
and, as it happens, 400 species of birds, 
maybe 50 species of mammals and tens of 
thousands of invertebrates. And the 
elephants 
Though many of these outlying efforts 
ave been wildly 
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themselves are still the front line. A child 
who rubs noses, even through the plate 
glass, with a polar bear or a penguin may 
be far more likely to mature into an eager 
conservationist than into one who sees 
animals as toys or accessories. It is hard to 
walk around a good zoo without caring, 
deeply, about whether this miraculous 
wealth of lovely, peculiar, creepy, unfath- 
omable creatures survives or perishes 
And it will be a great sorrow if zoos are 
ever the last place on earth where the wild 
things are —Reported by David Bjerklie/ 
New York, Dick Thompson/Washington and 
James Willwerth/Los Angeles 
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Vice and Victims in Viet Nam 








BY RICHARD SCHICKEL 


hy are we in Viet Nam? 
Again. At this late date. In 
the case of Casualties of War, 
there can be only one answer: for 
further diagnostic tests on the na- 
tional conscience. For the story it 
tells, based on an incident first 
reported in The New Yorker by 
Daniel Lang two decades ago, is 
too brutally horrific to contem- 
plate unless some moral edifica- 
tion can be derived from it, some 
guide to the larger enigmas of hu- 
man conduct. 
The story, recounted in a 
grinding, realistic style that is 
unlike Brian De Palma’s usual 





CASUALTIES OF WAR Directed by Brian De Palma; Screenplay by David Rabe 





Ruthless commander, righteous soldier: Penn and Fox 


best. The remainder of the unit is, of 
course, the hulking, muddled majority, all 
too willing to be conned by anyone who 
seems to be sure of his goals, however per- 
verse. Their victim represents all of the 
innocents who, by accident, find 
themselves in the path of Yankee 
imperialism. 

The script, by playwright Da- 
vid Rabe (Streamers, Hurlyburly), 
introduces some complexities 
into this schematic story. Eriks- 
son owes his life to Meserve’s mil- 
itary skills. The sergeant, who is 
not presented as a psychopath, 
and the other men are in a furor 
because a buddy has been killed 
in an ambush al a supposedly 
pacified village. Eriksson has an 
interesting speech in which he ar- 
gues that the standard rationale 
for bad wartime behavior (“We 
might at any second be blown 
away”) is exactly wrong. It is pre- 
cisely because soldiers live inches 


NBAIN CHYION 





manner of playing fast and loose 
with death, is simple to describe. 
A small unit under the command of a Ser- 
geant Meserve (Sean Penn, in an uncom- 
promising performance) sets off on a 
long-range reconnaissance mission, On 
Meserve's orders, it stops at a peasant vil- 
lage, where it abducts a young girl and sa- 
distically binds and gags her for the many 
awful hours of their trek. The girl, who is 
heartbreakingly played by a delicate new- 
comer named Thuy Thu Le, will serve as 
“portable R. and R.” In other words, Me- 
serve intends that he and his men will 
gang-rape her. This they eventually do, 
with only one among them, Eriksson (Mi- 
chael J. Fox), refusing to participate and 
trying to rescue the girl. She is murdered 
in a fire fight, and ultimately Eriksson, 








An incident too brutally horrific to contemplate. 


despite threats to his own life and the in- 
difference of his commanding officers. 
succeeds in bringing charges against his 
sometime buddies. They receive, at last, 
stern punishment from a court-martial. 
Its surface realism notwithstanding, 
this movie must be read symbolically, es- 
pecially since it is presented as a dream 
that overtakes Eriksson years later, when 
he encounters a young Oriental woman 
on a train who reminds him of the long- 
ago victim. In the dream, Meserve—arro- 
gant, competent, headlong (in short, a 
born American leader)—is an archetype 
of the worst in the national character. 
Eriksson—frail-looking but articulate 
and morally alert—is the beleaguered 





from death that they should be 
“extra careful about what we do.” 
The ending, in which Eriksson is awak- 
ened from his nightmare and, in effect, of- 
fered absolution by his trainmate, seems to 
propose that decent Americans may, at 
last, enjoy sleep untroubled by the nag- 
gings of historical conscience. It is, at least 
in popular-cultural terms, novel. 

But still the movie does not work. Its 
true story is too singular to serve as the ba- 
sis for moral generalizations. The ideas 
advanced by the film are, in any case, not 
significantly different from the ones put 
forward by opponents of the war while it 
was going on. But it is its distant and curi- 
ously monotonous tone that finally be- 
trays Casualties of War. It numbs the 
conscience instead of awakening it. s 











Milestones — 





MARRIED. Mo Udall, 67, |5-term Arizona 
Democratic Congressman; and Norma 
Gilbert, in her 50s, a former lobbyist who 
works for Udall’s interior committee; he 
for the third time, she for the second; in 
Washington. Udall was briefly a candi- 
date for President in 1976. 





MISSING. Mickey Leland, 44, six-term 
Democratic Congressman from Houston; 
along with 15 others: after their plane dis- 
appeared in bad weather en route to a Su- 
danese refugee camp in western Ethiopia. 
| This was the sixth trip to the area for Le- 
land, the chairman of the House Select 
Committee on Hunger. 


CONVICTED. E. Robert Wallach, 55. San 
Francisco lawyer and close associate of 
former Attorney General Edwin Meese; 





of racketeering in connection with lob- 
bying efforts for the defunct Wedtech 
Corp.: in New York City. The jury 
found that Wallach and co-defendants 
W. Franklyn Chinn and R. Kent Lon- 
don received a total of more than $1.5 
million worth of cash and stock from 
the company for using their influence 
with federal officials. Wallach faces a 
sentence of up to 45 years in prison and 
$1.3 million in fines. 


DIED. James Markham, 46, Paris bureau 
chief for the New York Times; from an 
apparently self-inflicted gunshot wound: 
in Paris. After starting his career as a 
stringer in India for TIME, Markham 
joined the Associated Press in 1967 and 
reported from Burma. Afghanistan and 
West Africa. He covered the fall of Sai- 








+ 





gon, the Iranian revolution and Israel's 
invasion of Lebanon for the Times, and 
was due to become the paper’s deputy for- 
eign editor in September, 


DIED. Hubert Beuve-Méry, 87. founder in 
1944 of the influential French daily Le 
Monde, the country’s most trusted paper; 
in Fontainebleau, France. 


DIED. A.W. Wilson, 87. pastor for 50 years 
of the Montgomery church that in 1955 
became the headquarters for Martin Lu- 
ther King Jr.’s landmark bus boycott; in 
Montgomery. The yearlong protest be- 
gan with a meeting at Wilson's Holt 
Street Baptist Church, after black seam- 
stress Rosa Parks refused to relinquish 
her seat to a white man on a city-owned 
segregated bus. 
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E Eiht Lads Putting on Airs 


BY JAY COCKS 


he birth of a band: at a London flat 

some eight years ago, Shane Mac- 
Gowan, who had more of his teeth back 
then, picked up a guitar and started to 
play an old Irish tune, Paddy Worked at 
the Railways. He played it fast; he played 
it very fast, in the best postpunk, frontal- 
assault style. His pal Spider Stacy clocked 
MacGowan’s hands at “940 light-years an 
hour.” That time, of course, was unofficial 
But looking back now, it has become the 
official beginning of the Pogues 

This aggregation landed its first gig 
two weeks later. “Hey,” MacGowan said 
to a local club owner, “we're in a band 
that plays Irish Republican songs. Can we 
do a set here?” The club owner agreed, 
and MacGowan, Stacy and three friends 
were soon doing a 20-minute set of “muti- 
lated Irish rebel songs” that was frequent- 
ly interrupted, according to Stacy, “by 
chit-throwing British soldiers, who dis- 
played far greater musical taste than the 
rest of the audience.” 

A prototypical punk moment. It was 
loud, adventurous, untutored and self- 
| destructive. Something may have been 
kindled that night, but it took 18 months 
to work it into a flame. Now the Pogues 
burn reckless and bright, working weird 
wonders on old Irish airs, giving errant 
folk melodies a strong bracing of rock. 
The new Pogues album has the kind of ti- 
tle that makes a sucker out of anyone who 
doesn't know the band; Peace and Love is 
full of spunk and sass, unreconstructed 
punk attitude hiding a hard social con- 
science. Chits will no longer be tossed 

The Pogues muscled mainstream folk 
music out of its rut. Their raucous, carefully 
heedless style opened the way for the Hot- 
house Flowers, the Proclaimers and the 
Waterboys, three of the best bands work- 
ing the newly fertile field of electric folk 
The Pogues redirected and redefined a tra- 
dition that even such disparate talents as 
Tracy Chapman, the Indigo Girls and Su- 
zanne Vega are working to excellent effect 
Mind you, listening to MacGowan blister 
his way through Young Ned of the Hill or 
White City will not bring a fond smile to 
folkies who prefer their music mild, like a 
cup of chamomile, or foursquare, like a ser- 
mon on a six-string. MacGowan sing- 
snarls like a saloon rowdy. His mouth, 
missing several prominent teeth, has at- 
tracted almost as much press attention as 
his voice, perhaps because they make such 
a perfect match. There is nothing pretty 
about a MacGowan vocal; the beauty 
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The Pogues shake up Irish folk tunes to make blistering rock 


comes later, after he has given the ear a 
good boxing, and the lyrics settlhe—very 
gently, really—on the heart. 

MacGowan onstage is restless, per- 
haps combustible. If the other seven band 
members do a tune in which his involve- 
ment is minimal, he will take a hike into 
the wings. “It’s embarrassing,” he says. 
“I'm sitting on my bloody hands.” Even 
when he’s not in the thick of things, he is 
the Pogues’ charismatic center. It was 








self, the band took the spirit of the tradi- 
tion, which Stacy compares convincingly 
with rhythm and blues and reggae. 
Rooted in Ireland (where only Woods 
and guitarist Philip Chevron live) but cen- 
tered in London, where they are an en- 
during force in a music scene that changes 
with tidal regularity, the band members 
still live close by one another, most of 
them in the same working-class neighbor- 
hoods where they grew up. “We are not 
the sort of people,” says MacGowan, 
“who like to be snotty bastards, out in 
space.’ They just finished playing a few 
dates in the States, to get Peace and Love 
off to a strong start, and will return next 


| month for a lengthier series of concerts, 





MacGowan and his gang: rm snarling and dette ; things up 


The Pogues are muscling mainstream folk into a new field. 


MacGowan and his writing that got Terry 
Woods out of retirement. At 42, Woods is 
older by a decade than the rest of the 
band, and he played with such mid-'70s 
English electric-folk groups as Steeleye 
Span, on whose influence the Pogues have 
drawn extensively. “I’ve been through the 
folk revival; I've been through the decline 
of the revival,” he says. “But I liked 
MacGowan’s writing. A lot of Irish music 
had been parlorized by the English. The 
Pogues took it back to the streets. They 
were attacking it.” 


he Pogues are not a postmodern in- 
carnation of the Clancy Brothers, 
however. Only half of them are Irish 
(MacGowan, 31, was born in Ireland but 
moved to London when he was six), and it 

| quickly became apparent back in the for- 
mative days that working up a repertoire 
of Irish music exclusively, even punked 

| and pulverized, was a dead end. “It was 
| patronizing,” says Stacy simply. So in- 
| stead of the raw Irish musical tradition it- 
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both opening for Bob Dylan and perform- 
ing on their own 

The Pogues are doing well enough, and 
remain enterprising enough, to explore 
some unlikely avenues of musical inspira- 
tion. “There are eight really strong person- 
alities in the band,” MacGowan com- 
ments. “Everybody writes.” Jem Finer, 
who plays banjo, sax and hurdy-gurdy and 
who pulled the Pogues together in the early 
days, has written, with the aid of a “very 
old Italian phrase book,” an aria. “We've 
rehearsed it,” he reveals, “but it wasn’t re- 
corded for the album. Various factions 
thought it was pushing things a bit far. But 
opera is one of our secret desires.” Unlike 
British soldiers on a pub crawl, opera fans 
have been known to throw objects some- 
what heftier than chits. But after nearly a | 
decade, the Pogues still dote on stirring 
things up. The best rock comes right from 
the firing line, and the very best from 
bands, like the Pogues, that keep on shoot- 
ing back ~Reported by Elizabeth L. Bland/ 
New York 
























“Something's got to go, Fenton. 
You, me or this inventory—and it’s not going to be me.” 


If your company has some equipment or excess 
inventory it doesn’t need anymore, call EAL. We’ll turn 
your tax deductible donation into vocal cept for 
needy students, and supplies for worthy colleges. 


Educational Assistance Ltd Phone (312) 690-0010, or write PO. Box 3021, Glen Ellyn, IL 60138. 





“Progress 
is the realization 
of Utopias.” 


Making dreams come true is both a poetic 
and an accurate definition of progress. 
Consider man’s ancient dream of “auto- 
motion”, fulfilled at last by the automobile 
a century ago. 

But mankind's dreams have always refused 
to remain earthbound. They have enabled 
him to soar like a bird, to explore distant 
planets. And today, science continues to 


uncover new mysteries and realize ever 


bolder dreams. 








Through the merged resources of our 
Mercedes-Benz, AEG, and Deutsche Aero- 
space divisions, functioning within the 
newly formed Daimler-Benz Group, we are 
gaining a whole new spectrum of oppor- 
tunities for progress. 

We will continue to build the best auto- 
mobiles in the world, for example - always 
continuing to improve their safety and 
environmental compatibility. Utilizing shared 
knowledge and experience from all the 
Daimler-Benz divisions to create new con- 
cepts in aviation, aerospace and the commu- 
nications sciences. 

With our new business structure and ap- 
proach, we will take advantage of growth 
opportunities - of dreams - whose realiza- 


tion cannot yet be even imagined. 





DAIMLERBENZ 











- Behavior 


Do Hu Humans Need to Get High? 


| A scientist se scientist says society should pr provide safe, nonaddictive drugs 


| T he Government has declared total 
war On illegal drugs. But is it a battle 
that can ever be won? No, according to a 
new book by Ronald K. Siegel, a research 
psychopharmacologist at the UCLA 
School of Medicine. In /ntoxication: Life 
in Pursuit of Artificial Paradise (Dutton; 
$19.95), Siegel argues that the war is 
doomed because it is against man’s own 
nature. His controversial contention: hu- 
manity’s pursuit of happiness through 
chemicals—whether caffeine, nicotine, 
alcohol, opium, marijuana or cocaine—is 
a universal and inescapable fact of life. 
Siegel, a scientific consultant on the 
nature of drug addiction to two presiden- 


THE BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


| Since ancient dimes mankind has pursued intoxication 


Some think the drive is as basic as hunger and thirst. 


tial commissions, the National Institute on 
Drug Abuse and the World Health Orga- 
nization, is not the first expert to conclude 
that the desire to alter one’s state of con- 
sciousness is a drive as elemental as hun- 
ger, thirst and sex. But he takes the argu- 
ment a radical step further by proposing 
that society would be best served if it ac- 
cepted the inevitability of intoxication and 
launched an all-out effort to invent less 
damaging, nonaddictive substitutes for al- 
cohol and the popular illicit drugs. 

In an attempt to prove his point, Sie- 
gel presents exhaustive evidence of the 
quest for intoxication throughout history 
and throughout the animal kingdom. In 
many cases, humans and animals have 
shared the same drugs. Hawkmoths, for 
example, fly erratically after drinking 

| the nectar of datura flowers. The Aztecs 
used the same plant as a pain-killer, and 
British soldiers in Jamestown who made 





a salad of its leaves became intoxicated 
for eleven days. 

Siegel admits that today’s drugs of 
choice, both legal and illegal, are too 
dangerous and too seductive to be used 
safely. But he is convinced that nontoxic, 
nonaddictive drugs can be devised, even 
though “the research may require the 
same effort and cost man put forth to go 
to the moon.” The utopian intoxicants he 
envisions would provide pleasure or stim- 
ulation within limits but would not cause 
a user to lose control, nor pose any dan- 
ger of overdose. Such wonder drugs may 


be years away, Siegel concedes, but he 


notes that molecular chemists have de- 
veloped hundreds of new 


\- m | | Pee <= psychoactive compounds 
\S j | <> that are still waiting to be 


tested. 

Siegel's book may draw 
spirited attacks from conser- 
vatives and skepticism from 
those who have fought and 
conquered addictions, but 
his ideas are respected by 
drug authorities. Says Dr 
Lester Grinspoon, a Har- 
vard psychiatrist and author 
of several books on drugs: “I 
have come to the view that 
humans have a need—per- 
haps even a drive—to alter 
their state of consciousness 
from time to time.” Pioneer 
drug researcher Dr. Andrew 
Weil of the University of Ar- 
izona College of Medicine 
confirms that view: “There 
is not a shred of hope from 
history or from cross-cultural studies to 
suggest that human beings can live with- 
out psychoactive substances.” 

But the experts part company with 
Siegel on the idea of building better drugs. 
“There is a real danger,” says Weil, “in 
thinking there is a perfect drug that won't 
interfere with psychological and spiritual 
growth—and without the potential for de- 
pendence and damage.” Reaction from 
drug czar William Bennett's newly creat- 
ed Office of National Drug Control Policy 
is equaily cool. Says Dr. Herbert Kleber, 
the agency's deputy director: “I can only 
note that all previous attempts along this 
line have ended in disaster. Remember 
that morphine was used to treat opium 
addiction, and heroin was used to treat 
morphine addiction. If the drug Siegel en- 
visions were too good, people would just 
| want more of it.” —By Jonathan Beaty/ 
| Los Angeles 
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Co-owner Reeves: putting women first 


—Travel 


A Room of 
Her Own 


In London a hotel responds 
to women's complaints 
ander into the Reeves private hotel, 


WwW: tidy Victorian row house over- 


looking Shepherd’s Bush Green. and you 
can easily imagine yourself in any of cen- 
tral London’s small, discreet hotels. The 
woman at the front desk will offer a cor- 
dial greeting as you check in, tell you 
about the facilities and invite you to have 
tea or a drink at the bar. Unless, of course, 
you are a man. In that case, you will be 
urged, very graciously, to leave 

The Reeves is the first and only one of 
its kind in Britain—a hotel designed exclu- 
sively for women. Though the owners can- 
not by law refuse male guests, no man has | 
Stayed in the rooms, which cost about $75a 
night, or been served in the bar since the | 
hotel opened in February 1988. “We're not 
hostile to men,” says manager and co-own- 
er Carole Reeves. “We're just trying to put 
women firsi. Men’s needs are catered to 
quite adequately in other hotels.” 

That is a point much in dispute in the 
British travel industry. The existence of 
the Reeves is an indication of how ran- 
kled some travelers are by the standards 
of other London hotels. The Business- 
woman's Travel Club, founded two years 
ago to “provide a voice for women who re- 
ceive second-class service when they trav- 
el,” conducted a survey earlier this year 
that yielded a flood of complaints about 
life on the road. Many women are tired of | 











ironing skirts with a trouser press or dry- 


ing long hair on a space heater. Says 


| Kirsty Maxey, 25, a marketing executive: 


“It’s about time hotels realized that the 
‘executive’ amenities they supply are fair- 
ly useless to a lot of the executives travel- 
ing these days.” 

Among the women’s chief complaints 
are outdated attitudes, poor facilities and 
inattention to security. “If you’re looked 
up and down by a haughty hotel doorman 
who assumes you're a hooker, it’s not very 
welcoming,” says the BWTC’s marketing 
coordinator, Trisha Cochrane. In hotel 
bars, the survey found, a woman alone 
must often wait to be served because the 
bartender assumes that someone will be 
joining her. In the meantime, she is left to 
fend off the attentions of other patrons at 
the bar. Said a respondent: “I'm tired of 
being chatted up by every lonely salesman 
in Britain.” 

In the restaurants, meanwhile, wom- 
en find it difficult to play host at a busi- 
ness lunch or dinner, since waiters typi- 
cally assume that the male guest will 
choose the wine and pay the bill. Female 
travelers also complain that hotels can be 
careless about revealing room numbers 
and too often place women in insecure lo- 
cations, such as ground-floor rooms with- 
out door chains or peepholes. 


hanks in part to the increased num- 

ber of female business travelers and 
the lobbying efforts of the BWTC, the com- 
plaints are being heard. To attract female 
guests, several hotel chains have intro- 
duced new features—some quaint, some 
useless, but many very welcome. Crest 
Hotels now offers “Lady Crest’’ rooms. 
The redesigned suites are more softly dec- 
orated than regular executive rooms, and 








Preserve The Moment 


In TIME 


with TIME “Man of the Year” 
Picture Frames and Photo Albums 


IF THEY 


aw | 








Here’s a chance to make the 
cover of TIME! Imagine the 
thrill of seeing a photo of 
yourself or that special 
someone under the 
headline “Man of the Year 
Woman of the Year” or “I 
of the Year,”’ surrounded by 
the authentic TIME logo mare | 
border. Beautiful polished 
silvertone metal frames 
with easel backs. Available 
in two sizes to hold either 8 
x 10” or 5" x 7” photos under 
glass. A stylish addition to 
any decor, it’s the pertect 
gift idea for any occasion or 
award for achievement 


of Intemational, Ltd., Chelsea, 
MA, TIME, .. .of the Year and the Red Border 
Design are trademarks owned by The Time 

Inc, Magazine Company used with 

permission. 





, back frame 
comes in two 
sizes to hold 
either 8" x 10" or 
5"x 7" photos 

| under glass. 


come equipped with hair dryers, makeup 
mirrors, women’s magazines, skirt hang- 
ers, irons and ironing boards, and an ex- 
panded range of bathroom toiletries. Sim- 
ilarly, Ramada takes care to assign 


Features 
authentic TIME 
Magazine cover 
design and your choice of “Man 
of the Year,” “Woman of the Year’ 


Silver-tone polished metal picture-frame front 
lets you incorporate a 5” x 7” photo with the 
authentic TIME Magazine cover design and 
your choice of “Man of the Year,” "Woman of the 
Year” or “Batry of the Year headlines; expandable 
albums include clear inserts to hold 64 3¥2" x 5” 








| nience and safety are not viewed as “spe- | 


women to specially outfitted rooms in 
well-lighted areas, and will not put 
through telephone calls unless they are 
first accepted by the guest. Other hotel 
chains have substituted coded plastic 
cards for room keys and are more careful 
about revealing a guest’s room number. 
While the chains have been rede- 
signing rooms and retraining staff to 
keep up with women’s demands, the en- 
trenched London bastions are uncon- 
cerned. “I don’t believe there should be 
separate quarters for the ladies, like 


some female ghetto,” says Giles Shep- | 


ard, managing director of the Savoy 
group of hotels, “It is women who are 
made to feel more uncomfortable when 
a lot of special arrangements are made 
for them.” Many businesswomen would 
agree—so long as simple courtesy, conve- 


cial arrangements.” —By Nancy Gibbs, 
with reporting by Nancy Seufert/London 








or 4" x 6" photos. 


Abraham & Straus 
Albert Steiger 

Am. Luggage Dealers 
Belk Dept. Store 
Belk Leggett 
Bloomingdale's 

The Bon Marche 
Broadway 

Broadway Southwest 
Bullocks 

Burdine's 

Carson Pirie Scott 
CPI Photo Finish 
Dayton Hudson 
Deck the Walls 
Dillards 
Elder-Beerman Stores 
Emporium Capwell 
Exposures 

Famous Barr 
Frederick & Nelson 
Foley's 
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AVAILABLE AT THESE FINE STORES 


Fortunoftf's 

Fox Photo 

G. Fox & Co 
Gartinckel's 
Ginns 
Gottchalks 
Hess's 

The Higbee Co 

|, Magnin 

Ivey's 
Jacobson's 

J.C. Penney Co 
John Wanamaker 
The Jones Store 
Jordan Marsh 
Joseph Horne Co 
J.W. Robinsons 
Lazarus 

Liberty House 
Lord & Taylor 
L.S, Ayres & Co 
Macy's 


Not all styles available in all stores 


. 1989 


or “Baby of the Year’’ headlines. 


Maison Blanche 
Marshall Fields 
Matthews Hallmark 
May Company 
May D&F 
McCurdy & Co 
Meier & Frank 
Michaels MJ Design 
P.A. Bergner 

Boston Store Co 
Porteous Mitchell Braun 
H.C. Prange Co 
Rich's 
Sibley's 
Sterns 
Stone & Thomas 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
Thalhimer's 
Things Remembered 
Weinstock’s 
Woodward/Lothrop 
ZCMI 
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ENGINES DESIGNED TO AEROSPACE TOLERANCE: 


EXXON The more sophisticated the engine, the more 
gue sophisticated the fuel must be. 

And while many engines are so sophisticated they 
can compensate for many fuels, Exxon 93 Supreme 
unleaded premium gasoline is so sophisticated it can 
compensate for many engines. 

The reason is simple. We see fuel as an extension of 
the engine: As precision equipment that must interact 
with other precision equipment. 

Its 93 octane, clean-engine formula eliminates 
fuel-related hesitation in nearly every engine on the road 


©1989 Exxon Cor 





today. Especially those engines equipped with knock 
sensors (whose computer will retard the spark when it 
senses a knock; but at the expense of a drop in power.) 
Exxon gasolines are unsurpassed at keeping your 
car's entire fuel system running clean. Exxon’s advanced 
XCL-12® clean-engine formula allows the fuel to rush 
through fuel injector openings as small as 2/1000 of an inch. 
Even if the openings were clogged due to the use of other 
fuels, Exxon 93 Supreme will have them clean after as 
little as one tankful of gas. So not only is Exxon 93 Supreme 
able to prevent this problem, it is also able to repair it. 


; 


f 


5 SHOULD HAVE A FUEL THAT IS EQUALLY EXACTING. 


And Exxon’s advanced formula also keeps intake 
valves clean for optimal engine performance. 

To keep your engine from being at the mercy of the 
weather, Exxon fuels are fine-tuned for climates as well 
as engines. Fine-tuned every month for 21 geographic 
regions to allow the fuel to deliver the proper performance, 
regardless of weather, altitude, or season. So on 
a hot day the gasoline won't evaporate in the fuel 
lines causing vapor lock. And on cold days the gasoline 
will vaporize properly so your car will start quickly and 
accelerate when you need it to. 


So, if you’re driving an engine designed to 
aerospace tolerances, fill it up with the precision 
equipment that respects that fact. 

Exxon 93 Supreme. 

Just turn the key. 


EXXON 93 SUPREME. 


Precision equipment for precision engines: 











120 FEET BELOW THE YAZOO BASIN, 
WE FOUND THE PERFECT WATER FOR 
RAISING THE PERFECT CATFISH. 





Classic Fried Catfish Catfish Pasta 
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You, too, can 
become a Catfish chef 
To order our recipe cards, just 





send your name, address anda Why is this man smiling? Be- 
check or money order for $1.00 cause he’s a Catfish lover. He's also 
to: Catfish Recipes, Box 327 1 Chef and cookbook author 


Belzoni, MS, 39038 Marcel Desaulniers of the Trellis 


Restaurantin Williamsburg 





Grilled Catfish 
with Salsa 
Evenif you caught your 

own fish, it wouldn't taste better 

than ours. Because Mississippi 
Prime Catfish are raised in man-made 

fresh water ponds, and fed 

a gourmet diet of natural grains 

and proteins 


























The Mississippi Prime seal indicates quality, freshness and pay It means our processors have passed voluntary weekly USDC inspections, and 
their Catfish meet exacting standards set by The Catfish Institute. The following brands proudly carry our seal; America’s Catch—Country Skillet—Delta Pride 
Freshwater Farms—Pride of the Pond—Simmons Farm-Raised Catfish—SouthFresh Farms. 


A Lovable Winner 


At first, good ol' Charlie Brown “was going to be a 
smart-alecky little guy,” says CHARLES SCHULZ, 
66. But instead Peanuts’ creator made him into a 
lovable loser. Inspiration was close at hand, says 
columnist RHETA GRIMSLEY JOHNSON in her up- 
coming biography Good Grief: The Story of Charles 
M. Schulz. “For Schulz,” she says, “humor comes 
from sad things, not happy things. All of life’s em- 
barrassments remain fresh.” One memory is espe- 
cially poignant. In 1950 a real-life “little red-haired 
girl” spurned his marriage proposal. Says Schulz, 
who dashed off a self-portrait for this item: “You 


never get over a loss like that.” 


Sweet Synne 


Norway isn’t a big country 
but it casts a long and shape- 
ly shadow in the modeling 
world, Nine years ago, Ford 
Models Inc. discovered the 
“Face of the ‘80s” in Anette 
Stai, 19, a Norwegian who 
went on to cover-girl glory 
Last week it presented the 
“Face of the “90s”: an inno- 
cent 16-year-old from Oslo 
who goes by her first name 
Synne (pronounced Sin-uh) 
Eileen Ford predicts great 
things for the 5-fl. Il-in 
125-lb, beauty: “I love that 
Garbo face 





eople 


BY EMILY MITCHELL/Reported by Wendy Cole 
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Mum? Is 
That Really 
You? 


‘Allo, ‘allo, what's going on ‘ere 
then? QUEEN ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN MOTHER has been done 
up for London’s National Portrait 
Gallery, but somehow she doesn't 
look right. Now 89, Britain's most 
beloved granny posed for the like- 
ness in five one-hour sessions, 
but it seems a bit dour, like a 
landlady who's not too friendly 
when the rent’s got behind. Scot- 
tish artist ALISON WATT, 23, 
wanted to show the Queen Mum's 
strong personality, not create a 
chocolate-box version of her: 
there's no tiara, not even a hat. 
Maybe people will be surprised 
and won't like it, Watt says, but “‘t 
wasn't prepared to paint a Polar- 
oid snap of her.” The Queen Mum 
reportedly approves. 





For the Birds 


As kids, Paul Warhola and his 
youngest brother (who grew 
up to be Andy Warhol) sat 
around the kitchen ta- 
ble doodling. “I taught 
Andy a lot,” he boasts 
Now retired toa Penn- 
sylvania farm. War- 
hola, 67, is painting on 
his own. His subjects 
are familiar: catsup 
bottles, a can of baked 
beans. But he has other 
ideas: “I’m going to put 
paint on some chick- 
ens’ feet and let them 
bounce around on a & 
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Atten-hut! 


“Leadership doesn't depend 
on gender.” says the first 
captain of the U.S. Corps of 
Cadets at West Point. She 
should know. Kristin Baker, 
21, is the new commander of 
the long gray line, the first 
woman to win the acade- 
my’s highest honor. A self- 
styled “Army brat,” she 
hadn't planned on a military 
career but changed her 
mind after seeing the Point, 
her dad’s alma mater. At 5 
ft. 4 in., she is shorter than 
most of the 4,400 cadets 
she'll order around. On the 
other hand, she’s 2 in. taller 
than Napoleon Bonaparte 


canvas.” If that works, he'll 
try ducks. As Andy once 
said, “An artist is somebody 
who produces things that 
people don't need to have.” 
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Living 
By the 
Letter 


To her 90 million readers, ANN 
LANDERS is the last word on matters 
as mundane as toilet paper and as 
painful as divorce 





BY ELIZABETH TAYLOR 


Q. When you started out in the advice business 33 years ago, 
you were a square, Midwestern Jewish girl leading a life without 
woes. How did you relate to people with problems, and how did 
you find your voice? It seems to be a mix of liberal politics and 
conservative morals. 

A. And I have learned from them. But I don’t believe that 
you have to be a cow to know what milk is. You don’t have 
to have lived through an immense amount of agony and 
pain in order to relate to people who are suffering. I really 
care about what happens to people, and when I first began 
to read those letters, it was an eye-opener. I came from a 
very solid Midwestern Jewish home. You see, I led a very 
sheltered life. I had never seen a man hit his wife. I had 
never seen any drunkenness. I had never seen any poverty. 
I knew these things were happening, but they never hap- 
pened to me. The mail grew me up ina hurry. 





Q. You have attributed much of your success to luck. What role 
does ambition play? 

A. I think there’s such a thing as serendipity. You have to 
be lucky. You have to be at the right place at the right time. 
But once you are lucky, you have to know what to do with 
your luck. And I knew what to do with my luck. 


Q. You are tremendously driven, and | wonder how much of that 
results from being the twin sister of Dear Abby? 

A. Competitiveness is a factor, I'm sure, as with all siblings. 
But I was the first one to go into this work, and the drive 
was there from day one. 


Q. Do you read most of the letters you receive every day? Do 
you read 100 ata sitting? 

A. Oh, yes. Reading those letters is a very important part of 
doing the job, because selecting the letters is the lifeblood of 
that column. Tf the letters aren't well selected, the column is 
no good. I must be alone when I read. 


Q. When you started out, you hesitated to mention the word sex, 
but now... 


- Interview — 





A. Hesitated? I printed a letter on homosexuality the first 
year that I was writing the column, and the publisher in St. 
Joe, Mich., let us know that he was not running that col- 
umn. He printed a box on Page One saying there would be 
no Ann Landers column today because she’s dealing with a 
subject that we feel is not fit for a family newspaper. Of 
course, everybody in town ran to buy the Detroit Free Press 
to see what it was that Ann Landers was talking about that 
the paper wouldn't print, 


Q. Your candor cannot endear you to right-wingers. 

A. You are right on. They say you can judge a man’s value 
by his enemies. I have an interesting assortment. The Na- 
tional Rifle Association, pro-lifers, the animal-rights peo- 
ple. For years I have fought to abolish Saturday-night spe- 
cials and those cop-killing bullets that explode on impact. I 
have taken a strong stand against the church or state telling 
women what they can and cannot do with their bodies. We 
need animal models [for experiments], and I've been fight- 
ing this battle for years. It gets tougher and tougher. The 
animal-rights people are powerful and rich. 


Q. A wide range of subjects provokes intense feelings among 
your readers. What is it about toilet paper, for instance, that 
prompted more than 15,000 letters? 

A. Incredible, isn’t it? A woman went to visit her cousin in 
Cincinnati and she said, “Look, you're hanging the toilet 
paper wrong.” Louise replied, “What do you mean?” The 
cousin said, “You're hanging it so it goes over the top. 
You're supposed to hang it so that the toilet paper goes 
down along the wall.” I figured this is a subject everybody 
can relate to, and it was—well—different. And I wondered, 
“How many people really care?” Then I thought, “I care, 
and I bet thousands of others do too.” So I printed it. I dis- 
covered 15,000 did care. I like to hang it down the wall. 
Talk about a compulsion! If I'm a guest in a home and the 
paper is hung the other way, I'll change it. I know this is 
crazy, but we all have our areas of nuttiness. 


Q. When you started the column it didn’t seem that you were as 
quick to recommend psychotherapy as you are now. 

A. Actually, I do send my readers for professional help 
much more than I used to, but I am less inclined to suggest 
a psychiatrist. I tend more to send my readers to psychiat- 
ric social workers, psychologists, trained counselors, rabbis, 
priests and ministers. 


Q. What's wrong with psychiatrists? 

A. 1 am well aware that there are not a great many compe- 
tent, caring, dedicated psychiatrists out there. The Karl 
Menningers in the field are few and far between. I am dis- 
turbed by the fact that 1 out of every 10 psychiatrists ad- 
mits, get that, to having had sex with patients. If | out of 10 
admits it, how many more do you think have actually been 
involved? I find this reprehensible. These people are so vul- 
nerable. They trust their psychiatrist. He’s father; he’s God. 
To violate that trust is hideous. 


Q. You seem to have changed your views on divorce since the 
days when you advised couples to stay together for the sake of 
the children. 

A. Yes. that’s true. I began to see an awful lot of children 
who were screwed up because the parents were screaming 
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all night. I decided that it wasn’t really great advice to say 
“stay together for the sake of the children.” 


Q. Did your own divorce, as your daughter Margo suggests in 
her book, make you more human? 

A. I think I was pretty human before I was divorced. Mine 
was not a terribly painful, miserable, rotten divorce with 
animosity and anxiety. I just knew that my life was going to 
have to change, and I was determined that I was going to 
make it better. The divorce was going to improve my life 
And it did 


Q. How so? 

A. Well, I have to tell you. This may sound terribly selfish 
but I love the freedom that I have. I don't have to worry 
about anybody but myself. I don’t have to worry about a 
man’s wardrobe, or his relatives, or his schedule, or his 
menu, or his allergies. I would not be married again 


Q. Because you couldn't give up the freedom? 

A. Right. Since I've been divorced, there has always been a 
man in my life. I enjoy male company enormously. but I 
like to keep my personal life private, and I've succeeded in 
doing just that. But I cannot imagine my life without a 
man. I think when I’m 90 [ll still have a fella 


Q. I’m wondering about the effect of the women’s movement on 
you. In the early days, you encouraged homemaking and home- 
makers, and yet you worked. 








“I love the 
freedom that 
Ihave. I don't 
have to 
worry about 
a man’s 
wardrobe, or 
his relatives, 
or his 
schedule, or 
his menu, or 
his allergies. 
I would not 
be married 


again.” 


A. Well, my daughter was 15 years old when I went « 
work. And actually, I didn't go to work. I worked at home 
So when she came home from school, I was there. I don’t 
think she realized that I was a workingwoman. I never felt 
like a workingwoman 


Q. Do you feel that way now? 

A. You know, this sounds crazy, but no. Yet [work harde: 
than anybody I know. Somehow I don't think of it as work 
because I really love what I do. Also, the freedom of being 
able to make my own schedule is marvelous. Most people 
who work have to get up in the morning and go lo an office 
ora store. If | want to sleep until 10 o'clock, I can do it 


Q. Why do you stop short of calling yourself a feminist when you 
support a traditionally feminist cause such as a woman's right to 
an abortion? 

A. I don't want anybody calling me Ms. I have ceriain ideas 
that I had even before the feminist movement came along. I 
always believed in these things, like equal pay for equal work, 
but I can’t say that I went out and fought for those principles 


Q. If you were still married, would you continue to have JULES 
WIFE embroidered in your fur coats? 

A. Yes, I would. Being Jules’ wife was more important than 
being Ann Landers. 


Q. What happened to those fur coats after your divorce? 
A. I had the linings removed ® 
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The Search 
For Minorities 


Despite increased wooing, 
few goon to college 


A: the top of just about every college 
president's “to do” list these days is 
a resolve to recruit more minorities. Al- 
though a growing percentage of black 
students are finishing high school, black 
attendance in college is dropping. In 
1985 only 26% of black high school grad- 
uates went on to college from 
34% in 1976, a year when the figure was 
slightly above that of whites. While 
minority college enrollment expanded 
slightly between 1980 and 1986, the gain 
was mostly because of increased num- 
bers of Asians and Hispanics, not blacks 

These bleak statistics persist despite 
several decades of intense effort to at- 
tract and retain minority students. Ac 
cording toa study released last month by 
the American Council on Education, 8 
out of 10 colleges and universities report 
either “a lot” or “some” activity aimed at 
boosting minority undergraduate enroll- 
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ment on their campus- 
es, At the same time, 
60% themselves 
only “fair” or “poor’ 
success ralings in at- 
tracting black students; 
two-thirds give equally 


give 


low grades for Hispan- 
ic recruitment 

One reason for the 
desultory pace is that 
public schools 
are failing to meet the 
needs of minority stu- 
dents well before they 
reach high school grad- 
uation, leaving them 
academically unpre- 
pared for college-level 
work. Also 
states have toughened 


many 


some 38 
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admissions standards 
for public universities, 
raising the hurdle that minorities must 
surmount to get in 

In poor inner-city neighborhoods, fam- 
ily patterns and cultural barriers often 
make it difficult for minority students to 
view college as an option. Moreover, many 
potential applicants are frightened away 
by soaring college costs. Federal aid, which 
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“Once kids have the fever for college, you can do a lot of good.” 


has shifted from grants to loans, has dis- 
proportionately affected minorities, many 
of whom are unable to make the financial 
commitment to borrow large sums for 
education 

Those minority students who do arrive 
on campus feel isolated. A resurgence of 
bigotry has caused many to drop out. Last 
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summer, for example, arsonists at the Uni 
versity of Mississippi torched the school’s 
first on-campus black fraternity house; last 
spring four black women at Smith College 
received racist notes. In the face of such 
hostility, the inducements to enroll 
minority-student organizations 
seem pale. “Overt racial incidents can have 
areal psychological effect, even if they don’t 
happen to you,” 2 


schol- 


arships 


says John Jackson, 23, a 
black at the University of Texas at Austin 

Although colleges in general have a 
lackluster record of attracting and holding 
minorities, a number of programs are start- 
ing to chip away at the problem 
In some areas public 
school partnerships seek to get 
minority students thinking about 
higher education at an early age 
and to nurture that goal through 
high school. “Once kids have the 
fever for college, you can do a lot 
of good,” says Nathan Potts, prin- 
cipal of West Side High School in 
Newark, which was “adopted” by 
Ramapo College of New Jersey in 
1985 

Many programs court only 
the academically gifted, but there 
are exceptions. Last month Con- 
necticut College launched a pro- 
gram aimed at tenth-graders who 
rank in the top 30° 
but fall short of the top 10% 


college 


of their class 
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Nobody is telling us to target only the 
top 10% of white explains 
Claire Gaudiani, the school’s president 
Public school teachers select the students 
and accompany them to the campus for 
two weeks of classes and counseling. In 
order to maintain the students’ interest in 
professors and minority alumni 
with them throughout 
hold twice-yearly 


students,” 


college 
will 
high 
“reunions. 

Since 1984, Arizona State University 
has run an innovative program to recruit 
Hispanic women. Several times a year, 


correspond 


school and 





At Arizona State, mother: ~daughter teams visit the campus together 


Countering values that discourage girls from pursuing college 





| Sonia Torres, 18 





Hispanic mothers and their daughters, 
ranging in age from 13 to 18, come to cam- 
pus to take classes together. Although the 
purpose is to make parents advocates of 
college for their girls, 30% of the 234 moth- 
ers have been sufficiently inspired to con- 
tinue their own educations. “Hispanic fam- 
ily values encourage females to get married 
and stay home,” says A.S.U. sophomore 
“I probably would not 
have gone to a four-year college without 
the program.” 
Although such efforts hold out hope 
for improvement, much more needs to be 
_ done. By the year 2020, 35% of 
» the American population will be 
= minority, with blacks and His- 
panics making up the largest por- 
tion. For society’s sake as well as 
for their survival, colleges 
cannot afford to have more than a 
third of the nation view them as 
inaccessible or inhospitable. 
Many of the current programs 
seem to be on the right track, but 
they will take time to produce re- 
sults. “If higher education is inter- 
ested in the harvesting of minority 
students,’ says Judy Jackson 
Pitts, a former assistant dean at 
Cornell, “we have to get in on the 
planting.” By Susan Tifft. 
Reported by Joelle Attinger/New York 
and Jerome Cramer/Washington 
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In his private pistol range: a passionate belief in professionalism, patriotism and playing by the rules 


Of Arms and the Man 


Tom Clancy, the military's minstrel, longs to live the life he writes about 


BY WALTER SHAPIRO 7 


hat an exhausting five-year run 
it has been for backwater insur- 
ance agent turned blockbuster 
novelist Tom Clancy. Forget the four 
straight best sellers published since 1984 
and the 20 million copies sold. Forget the 
movie version of his first novel, now in 
production. Forget the $4 million advance 
for his latest thriller, Clear and Present 
Danger 
cash-register commerce 
Dwell instead on what this chain- 
smoking, nearsighted, 42-year-old family 
man with a hyperactive imagination has 
boldly orchestrated on the global stage. It 
would have been enough that he engi- 
neered the defection of a Soviet nuclear 
submarine in The Hunt for Red October 
But no, Clancy had to go fight World War 
IIT without firing a single nuclear weapon 
in Red Storm Rising—and make sure that 
the good guys narrowly won 
Then there was Patriot Games, where 
Clancy's plucky hero Jack Ryan just hap- 
pened to be in London in time to rescue 
two royals, seemingly Prince Charles and 





Forget such crass calculus of 


Lady Di, from a terrorist attack, and, of 
course, was rewarded with a knighthood 
from a grateful Queen. Call that just vaca 
tion fun compared with what Clancy 
pulled off in The Cardinal of the Kremlin 
Not only did he virtually save the job ofa 
reform-minded Soviet leader but he also 
spirited a defecting KGB chief onto Air 
Force One to fly to the land of freedom, 
opportunity and new Tom Clancy novels 
This time around, in writing Clear and 
Present Danger (Putnam; $21.95), which is 
being published this week, Clancy got mad 
Not at his usual villains, like the Soviets 
or international terrorists. Instead, what 
aroused his ire was what the Iran-contra af- 
fair revealed about “how the Government 
makes decisions, what kind of people make 
those decisions, and what happens when 
things go wrong.” That is what settling in- 
surance claims teaches: how often in real life 
things go wrong. And when that happens to 
soldiers and spooks, Clancy says, “very of- 
ten you get hung out to dry. All those Ma- 
rines who got blown up in Lebanon got hung 
out to dry. William Buckley, the CIA officer 
who got captured by the bad guys in Beirut, 
was hung out to dry. We do that a lot; it’s 
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probably the most despicable thing our 
Government can do. But it happens, and 
that’s what I decided to write about.” 

The book that arose out of these emo- 
tions is Clancy's most politically sophisti 
cated and philosophically complex 
(Beach readers, have no fear; this is not 
Sartre.) There are no direct references to 
Iran-contra 
and no Ollie Norths; Clancy is too accom- 
plished a craftsman for such overt gam- 
bits. The closest parallel comes in the fic- 
tional National Security Adviser, Vice 
Admiral James Cutter, who is reminis- 
cent of John Poindexter. Almost from the 
moment the admiral is introduced, read- 
ers can sense Clancy’s scorn: “Cutter was 
the sort of sailor for whom the sea was a 
means toan end. More than half of his ca- 
reer had been spent in the Pentagon, and 
that was no place for a proper sailor 

Clancy’s intricate plot begins with 
Cutter’s winning presidential approval for 
a covert operation against the Colombian 
drug cartel. The ill-conceived plan: insert 
four platoons of élite U.S. Army light in- 
fantrymen into the Colombian jungle to 
identify drug-running planes and disrupt 


no arms-for-hostages deals 








cocaine production. With his 
trademarked obsession for 
military detail and shrewd in- 
sights into the psyches of 
fight ing men, Clancy recounts 
the training of Sergeant 
“Ding” Chavez and the other 
“light-fighters” (fast-moving 
small units unencumbered by 
heavy equipment) for their 
quasi-legal mission. 

Almost as soon as Chavez 
and his fellow grunts hit the 
ground, things begin to go 
awry. Big things, like the as- 
sassination of the FBI director 
on a secret visit to Bogota. Be- 
fore long, U.S. pilots are drop- 
ping untraceable bombs 
(dubbed *“Hush-A-Bombs"’) 
on the fortified castles of the 
Colombian drug lords, while 
Chavez and his compatriots 
are hung out to dry—aban- 
doned in the jungle on Cut- 
ter’s orders 

It should come as scant 
surprise to connoisseurs of Clancy’s earlier 
novels that along about now the sometimes 
cloyingly straight-arrow CIA man Jack 
Ryan mounts a daring maneuver to rescue 
the light-fighters. There are other familiar 
Clancy touches. While the author has 
moved beyond the narrow genre of techno- 
thrillers, the novel still explains ordnance 
with the avidity that Judith Krantz devotes 
to designer labels. There are also a few 
mawkish passages: “Clark embraced Ryan 
in the way that men do only with their 
wives, their children and those with whom 
| they have faced death.” 

Best-selling novelists are often bedev- 
iled by potboiler reputations, and Clancy 
echoes a familiar lament when he says, “Itis 


disconcerting that the critics don’t think of 


thriller writers as serious writers.” In fair- 
ness, he should not be dismissed as merely 
another book-biz commodity, the action- 
adventure counterpart to Danielle Steel or 
| Sidney Sheldon. For one thing, Clancy's 
narrative prose rarely descends to the all too 





Clearand 
Present 
Dauger 


Amakeshift cocaine-processing 
plant in Colombia like those that 


|_are battlefields in the novel 








familiar level of “I'm dictating as fast 
as I can.” More important, to measure 
Clancy’s output solely in terms of bookstore 
Q-Ratings and royalty statements would be 
to distort the moral seriousness that under- 
girds his fiction, Clancy believes passionate- 
ly in professionalism, preserving order, pa- 
triotism and playing by the rules. As Ryan 
says to the President near the end of the nov- 
el, “Sir, the oath our people take when they 
put the uniform on requires them to bear 
‘true faith and allegiance’ to their country 
Isn't it written down somewhere that the 
country owes them the same thing?” 


ittle more than six years ago, Tom 
Clancy was spending every spare 
moment at the dining-room table 
composing his first novel on an IBM 
Selectric that he lugged home from the of- 
fice. His wife Wanda, who had just given 
birth to a son, brooded over his neglect of 
his insurance business, and his two 
daughters balked at having to eat all their 
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meals off TV trays. But 
Clancy saw his writing as a 
way to climb out of “the mid- 
dle-class trap.” 

When it came to creating a 
pedigree for his alter ego. Jack 
Ryan, Clancy made certain 
that he came equipped with the 
fiscal independence that the au- 
thor so painfully lacked. Near 
the beginning of Red October, 
Clancy wrote, “[Ryan] was not 
afraid to speak his mind. Part of 
} that came from having money 

and being married to more 
money Ryan could not be 
bought, bribed or bullied.” 
| These days, the study alone | 
of Clancy's new eight-bedroom 
| dream house overlooking the 
| Chesapeake Bay in Hunting- 
town, Md., is larger than the 
Calvert County insurance agen- 
cy that he escaped from. And 
| what home boasts such self-in- 
j dulgent extras as Clancy’s pri- 
vate underground pistol range? 
“When I set up the background for Jack 
Ryan,” Clancy recalls, “I gave him every- 
thing I thought one could possibly need in 
life.” But this study can serve as an index of 
the author's own wish list. There are toys (a 
pool table), tools (a MacIntosh computer), 
tributes (five director's chairs from the film 
set of Red October) and tokens that symbol- 
ize Clancy's embrace by the US. military 
(the bookshelves are punctuated by upwards 
of 80 souvenir caps bearing logos like USS CA- 
SIMIR PULASKI). Looking around the room, 
Clancy laughs, as much to himself as anyone 
else: “ Now I have more than Jack Ryan.” 

Following the up-from-nowhere suc- 
cess of Red October, Clancy, who was | 
dropped from the ROTC program at Loyo- 
la College because of severe myopia, 
quickly became the Navy's favorite house- 
guest. Captain J. Michael Rodgers, who 
commanded the destroyer squadron in 
which Clancy first went to sea aboard the 
USS. Gallery, puts it this way: “The Ae- 
neid begins, ‘I sing of arms and the man.” 








In that tradition, Tom minstrel 
That voyage not only launched a friend 


ship between Rodgers and Clancy, a fellow 


is our 


classicist, but it also gave the novelist a new 
vocational dream. “I've told my friends in 
the Navy for five years now, I would trade 
what I do to be a commanding officer of a 
ship.” Clancy says. One could almost see 
him standing on deck, a tall, sandy-haired 
Co 


expression 


wearing dark glasses and an intense 
‘As I get a little older, I get fur- 
ther away from it, but command ofa ship is 
probably the best job in the world.” 

Many in the Pentagon were stunned by 
the accuracy of Red October. “When I first 
met Clancy ata White House lunch,” recalls 





Books 


day visit to Fort Ord, Calif. “A warrior is 
Clancy insists, using a favorite 
‘whether they're light in 
fantrymen, submariners, fighter pilots or 
whatever. The way they express them- 
selves may be different, but the personal- 
ity types are pretty much the same 


a warrior 
term of praise 


Clancy has been at loose ends since he 
came down from the adrenaline rush of 
completing Danger (he wrote the final 45 
manuscript pages in a single day to meet 
ris May | deadline). His self-reward was 
a cross-country train trip with wife Wan- 
da and their four children (the youngest is 
a three-year-old daughter), plus Rodgers 
and his wife. Clancy, who shares his hero 


Sean Connery as the Soviet captain in the movie version of Red October, due out in March 


Amid success, the novelist grapples with the dilemma posed by answered prayers 


former Navy Secretary John Lehman, “I 
joked that if he had been a naval officer, I 
would have had him court-martialed: the 
book revealed that much that had been clas 
about warfare 
course, nobody fora moment suspected him 


sified antisubmarine 
of getting access to classified information 
Clancy prides himself on the verisi- 
militude of the technical in 
novels, but insists that his methodology is 
simple: “It’s amazing what you can get 
from the public press 
tion, Clancy can also purport to be privy 


details his 


Yet in conversa- 


to more than a layman's share of sensitive 
information, thanks to his legion of ad- 
mirers in the military. At times 
break off an anecdote by saying, “It's a 
shame that I can’t tell you about that 
Surprisingly, Clancy claims to have 
researched Danger in less than a week, He 


he will 





felt no compulsion to visit Colombia 
since he subscribes to the you've-seen- 
one-jungle-you've-seen-them-all philoso- 


phy. Clancy finds it routine that he 
learned all that he needed to know about 


the Army’s light-fighters during a three- 
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of 


Ryan's aversion to flying. rented an entire 
Amtrak parlor car for the trip 


lancy has resisted signing a new 

book contract with his publisher 

Putnam, “because I don’t want all 
the pressure over me, the delivery date 
and all that stuff.” Even though he talks 
boldly about taking an entire year off “to 
do something different,” Wanda predicts 
that his sabbatical will not last another 
Over the summer, Clancy 
has already been tinkering with three dif- 
ferent books—a new Ryan tale, a World 
War IT naval adventure and a half-com 
called Without Remorse 
moralistic CIA 
rauionale 


two months 


pleted novel 
about a named 
Clark his new 


spate of writing: “You just can’t sit at the 


assassin 
Clancy’s for 
computer and stare at the blank screen 
But such frenetic activity cannot dispel 
the persistent sense that Clancy is grap- 
pling with his own form of mid-life crisis 
the dilemma posed by answered prayers 
Tom is doing what you and I would do 
when we achieve a goal,” says Lieut. Com- 
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mander Gerry Carroll, a Navy pilot who 
has been Clancy's close friend since high 
school. “He’s asking himself, ‘Now what 
should I try todo?’ It's not the great Ameri- 
can ennui in the sense of a mystified now- 
what. It’s more ofan earnestness to hitch up 
your wagon and get on to the next horizon.” 

For Clancy, the beckoning horizon 
has long been Government service. He is 
still enough of an earnest outsider to recall 
each of his seven visits to the White House 
(the most recent: in March, to watch a 


screening of New York Stories with 
George Bush). But ever since Ronald 


Reagan stepped forward as Clancy’s First 
Reader, the author has had more reason 
than most to muse about the what-ifs of 
being officially on the inside 

In April he was asked to serve as an un- 
paid consultant to the National Space 
Council, chaired by Vice President Dan 
Quayle. Although Clancy is still negotiat- 
ing the wording of the standard nondisclo- 
sure agreement so it does not impede future 
novels, his eagerness to serve is palpable 
“They wouldn't have asked me in if they 
didn’t think I'd be useful,” he says, the hope 
almost audible in his voice. But the novelist 
can also sound like Ryan when he declares 
“Somebody in my position has the unique 
ability to look an official in the eye and say 
* But the 
Bush team has other ideas. “What we had 
in mind,” says an Administration insider 
‘is tapping his expertise in creating public 
enthusiasm for the space program.’ 

Novelists can become of 
their own Walter Mitty fantasies (remem- 
»). It 
may be Clancy’s entrée to the powerful 
that now him to aspire to 
something beyond the National Space 
Council. For although he has no formal 
military or national-security crede 
what he privately covets is nothing less 
than Ryan's job as deputy director (intel- 
ligence) of the CIA. It may be only an arm- 
chair ambition, but al moments he seri- 
ously weighs whether he could handle the 
challenge. “I think I would be pretty good 
at it,” he muses. “Maybe I could find out 
someday if I'm as smart as I say Iam.” 

That self-confident veneer is vintage 
Clancy. “I don’t think Tom 
there’s anything on this planet that he 
can't do,” says Carroll. But even if he never 
to test his talents in government, 
Clancy has already performed a national 
service of sorts: more than any recent pop- 
ular novelist he has sought to explain the 
military and its moral code to civilians 
Such a voice was needed, for Viet Nam 
had created a barrier of estrangement be- 
tween America’s warrior class and the na- 
tion it serves. Tom Clancy’s novels may be 
romanticized, but they have helped bring 
down this wall. Not bad for a small-town 
insurance man who thought he might try 
his hand at popular fiction ie 
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